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~ LITERARY NOTICES, 


SincuLaR ReveLations, Expranations, &e, of the 
Communion with Spirits in Western New York. Finn 
& Rockwell, Auburn. 1850. Pp. 81. 

It is interesting to observe that all recorded in- 
telligence from the spiritual world takes the 
coloring of the opinions of the time. Cases which 
occur to us by way of contrast, are those of Karl 
Martel the Frank, of a scornful Frisian chief 





human mind, every access of scientific knowledge, 
once grown familiar, must needs be pressed into 
the service of religion, and have a religious sig- 
nification put upon it, Herein it ranks, in a 
humble way, with such books as Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, and the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. * 





History or WILLIAM THE ConavErRor. By Jacob Abbott. 
Harpers. 

The public, the final judge, has pronounced 
quite emphatically in favor of this felicitous plan 
of Mr. Abbott’s, of depicting eminent men and 
times in agreeable popular narratives. They suc- 
ceed each other too fast to have any higher lite- 
rary claim. With neat typography and engrav- 
ings, and blazoned title-page, they make a very 
pleasant addition to our current unexceptionable 
popular literature. For sale at Franck Taylor’s, 
Washington. * 
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who refused baptism, and of Hamlet's father--all 
of whom were seen or heard of in chains and fire. 
We esteem it fortunate for the departed spirits 
of the present day, that they live in an age when 
such horrors as these are obsolete. Their reve- 
lations do not shock one at all, and are at best 
mildly exciting to a rational cariosity. Their 
general views are those of Swedenborg and the 
Poughkeepsie Seer. The present account is more 
curious and circumstantial than any that we re- 
member to have seen. * 





1. Tua Water Cure Manvat. 
9, Tug Puysio.ocy or Digestion. 

M.D. 10th edition. 

3, Sherwood’s Manual fur Magnetizing. 

New York. 1849. 

There has seemed to us something morbidly 
subjective or introspective (reminding one of Car- 
lyle’s “navel-sainte,”) in many of the popular 
treatises on physiology. The days are past when 
a vigorous man could live in blissful ignorance 
that he “had a system.” To such as will follow 
this line of investigation, we strenuously recom- 
mend the Water Cure Manual. The element it 
deals in is less likely to do mischief than any 
other; and, in happy unconsciousness ourselves 
of any subjective medical experiments, we are apt 
to think, that between the jolly title-page of this 
“ Manual,” and its still more cheerful contents, 
packed by a fair share of second-hand knowledge 
of our own, we should betake ourselves to hydro- 
pathy for deliverance from almost any of the se- 
verer “natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” 

Dr. Combe’s Treatise, tenth edition, needs no 
recommendation from us, save to state its price, 
which is twenty-five cents. 

That the relations subsisting between electri- 
eal forces and the human organization, will even- 
tually affect the practice of the healing art, there 
seems little reason to doubt. The present is a 
veritable ‘“ Manual,’ or medical and clinical 
library in small, based on that idea. We are of 
course incompetent to pronounce on its merits, 
and only hope its apparent method and facility 
may not work mischief in the hands of bun- 
glers. * 


sy Joel Shaw, M. D. 
By Andrew Combe, 


Fowler & Wells, 





1 Tae Peorie’s AND Howitt’s JourRNAL. 


Nichols. 
2. THe Prisoners’ Frienp. 
Boston, February, 1550. 
3. Tus Bitte ALLIANCE. 
Cincinnati, January, 1850. 
Weare glad to record these signs of the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious movement, going on 
among the People. It seems to be generally con- 
fessed that the Anglo-Saxon race wants taming ; 
and here are three voices to that effect from three 
of its centres of thought. The first is full, busy, 


Edited by Charles Spear. 


By T. H. Stockton. No. 1. 


and various as ever, evidently a great vehicle of 


communication among the English people, and 
interesting to such as have time and eyes for it, 
here, as perhaps the best record of the popular 
mind abroad. 

Mr. Spear’s neat magazine continues faithful 
and zealous as ever in behalf of the cause he has 


espoused. The Bible Alliance is a sermon of 


real merit, by a man who, it would appear, 
considers the alliance of the pulpit, pen, and 


press, as better suited to his purpose than an or- 
dinary church organization. His design is to 


print and circulate his discourses once a week, 
after delivery. The devout and humane spirit is 
worthy of all commendation ; and we cannot but 
think there are many Christian congregations 
liberal enough to give Mr. Stockton a hearty wel- 
come. * 





Easy Lessons 1n Lanpscaps. By E. N. Otis. Two parts, 
of sixteen lessons eash. 

Only a teacher of drawing can decide as to the 
respective merits of* the many rival cheap sys- 
tems of instruction before the public. A glance 
at this shows it to cover the space between broken 
lines and a pretty, pleasing, sketchy landscape. 
Anything must be of service, that serves to train 
a child’s eye and hand—this perhaps as much as 
another. * 





Dark Scengs or History. By G. P. James. Harpers. 
1850, 

We have been a little doubtfal whether to rank 
this with historical romances or genuine histories. 
We are inclined to think the latter, with just 
enough of the romancer’s art as to restore the 
dramatic liveliness of the earliest historians. 
Thus extremes meet. The eight passages that 
compose it, embracing the Templars, Albigenses, 
Wallenstein, and Herod the Great, are among 
the most attractive in history; and we anticipate 
it—for we do not pretend to have read it yet, ex- 
cept editorially—among the pleasantest of our 
historical reading, when we presently have occa- 
sion for it. Weare surprised to see how little 
the “fatal facility” of so facile a writer as James 
has detracted from the apparently industrious 
and faithful study of those historical details so 
essential in such a narrative. It is these (in the 
original tongues) which make Michelet’s France, 
notes and all, the best history extant, to our no- 
tion ; and it will be a very interesting process to 
set his by the side of the corresponding chapters 
of James. in this respect, the present volame eom- 
pares most favorably with that slimmest specimen 
‘of historical romance, James’s “ Attila ;” and ap- 


proaches the magnificent chapters of Bulwer, the 
greatest master in that line, and the hardest 


Working man. We speak of his later works; 


Such especially as “Harold.” For gale at Franck 


Taylor’s, Washington. . « * 





Tue Stars AND THE Earrn; or, Thoughts upon Space, 


Time, and Eternity.. Witha “Re 
‘ commendatory Letter’? 
from Thomas “Hill, Second in 


& Nichols, Boston. 1850, Pp. 88, 
We think the m 
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American Edition... Crosby 


erit of this little pamphlet, 
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sated in the notices prefixed. With the excep- 
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BY MRS, EMMA D. FE. SOUTHWORTH. 





XIX. 
THE BRIDAL. 


Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear! 

They are born to blush in her shining hair, 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, 

Her place is now by another’s side— 

Bring flowers for the brow of the fair young bride. 
Hemans. 


But there were no flowers in bloom on the wed- 
ding day of our bride. The pale brow of Louise 
was indeed crowned with white roses, but they 
were lifeless, scentless, artificial—lifeless as the 
chilled heart of the bride—false as the courtesy 
of her mother—artificial as the forced smile with 
which Susan Somerville accepted her post of 
bridesmaid to the youngest, fairest, and wealthiest 
bride that had appeared in the county for the last 
quarter of a century—or since the marriage of 
Margaret Stuart-Gordon, the sole heiress of the 
[sland Estate, the almost fabulous splendor of 
whose bridal is still a tradition of glory in the 
neighborhood, and which it was Mrs. Armstrong’s 
ambition to supersede and eclipse with superior 
magnificence. Having but one daugk‘er to 
marry off—one who was about to be wedded 
to the most wealthy man in the State—and 
having ample means, Mrs. Armstrong felt the 
propriety of sparing no expense ; and she spared 
none. Everything that ingenuity could invent, 
taste devise, luxury desire, or money purchase, 
was procured—everything but “ Fresh flowers for 
the bride to wear.” There were no flowers alive 
on the day of Louise Armstrong’s marriage. The 
roses had been dead for months—the rose-bushes, 
stripped of their leaves, stuck up, stiff-and stark, 
as skeletons from the ground. Even the lilies and 
the tulips were long ago in their graves. ** 

And what a day it was! that 224 of february, 
is—! 





“The Devil is doing all he can to dramatize the 
four elements '” cursed and swore Brutus Lion, 
who at four o’clock in the morning had jumped 
out of bed, with a bound that shook the house— 
yes, and the rocks on which the house was found- 
ed, too—and had dashed open the window blinds 
with a blow of his fist, to look out upon the 
weather. 

.“ What is the matter ?” shouted his sister from 
the next room. 

“ Matter! matter!” thundered Brutus; “no 
hunting again to-day, Ger! What will we do 
with ourselves, you and I ?” 

“Start a stag! I don’t mind the weather! Ha! 
ha! you are growing effeminate, Brutus!” and 
Gertrude, with a shout of laughter, broke into 
the room half dressed, while Brutus was drawing 
on his pantaloons. “I should like to see the 
weather that would keep me in doors. I shall 
hunt ? said the giantess, shaking loose her cata- 
ract of rolling yellow hair. : 
“Hunt what, on such a devil of aday! Satan 
would not hunt a soul to-day !” 

“‘ T shall, nevertheless. Let the weather do its 
rst. Lord! Brutus, I defy the elements! Let 
them rage! I glory in defying them! I glory in 
the sublime strength that enables me to defy 
them! See here, Brutus!” 

And going to the window, she threw it up, and, 
baring her neck and bosom to the sharp and driv- 
ing sleet, stood there, while her large, fierce, 
light-blue Saxon eyes danced with a jubilant ex- 
ultation. 

“ Ob, shut it down! come away !” impatiently 
exclaimed Brutus. 

Gertrude laughed, and, folding her blue cloth 
pelisse over her bosom, still full of sleet, ex- 
claimed— 

* And now you expect me to get a wheezing, 
don’t you! Pooh! as soon expect the wild rein- 
deer of the Arctic regions to catch acold! No! 
It is only your domestic animals-—brute and hu- 


man—that take cold from exposure to the ele- 
ments! Oh! Brutus, how you and I have divid- 
ed the inheritance of our fathers. You, with the 
strongly-marked North American Indian features 
and complexion, have inherited the habits of an 
English fox-hunting ‘squire. I, with the form, 
features, and complexion of the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Danes, have all the great hardihood of un- 
tamed Indian nature! Nothing affects me but 
confinement. Oh! Brutus, I never was sick! I 
never shall be sick!" I defy all the influences of 
earth to make mesick! I could sleep all nightin 
the open air in such weather as this, and never 
freeze nor get sick! Oh! Brutus, I can scarcely 
believe that I can die/—that this firm, white 
flesh of mine shall ever perish! Yet I know that 
some time aftér I have passed my hundredth year 
that this body will begin to wear out, and dry 
away, and fall off from me, and then I suppose I 
shall ride a winged steed and hunt through the 
regions of air. I wonder if there is any hunting 
in the other world, Brutus? I swear to you, Bru- 
tus, that heaven would not be heaven to me with- 
out it! The ‘happy hunting grounds’ of our 
Indian fathers! ‘That is my idea of heaven!” 
And in truth it must be confessed that the Ger- 
Faleon’s prospect for any other seemed very 
small. 

“Suur pown THAT wixpow! will you?” yelled 
Brutus again. “Don’t let the room be filling 
with sleet and snow while you talk! God help 
you! J mean the man that gets you for a wife !— 
only it is to be hoped that no man will be donkey | 
enough to try!” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Iam pretty independent of your 
lordships !” laughed the cold and savage beauty ; 
“ very independent ! ” 

“ And very detestable for being so independent ! 
What should make you so independent?” 

“That is a jibe! bat I will answer you. This 
should make me independent—or healthful, cheer- 
ful, and free, which is the same thing—TI live by 
‘the laws of mature” = 

| # Of savage nature!” 2 

“OF nature! Clothes were made to cover, not 
-| to fetter people, and I wear mine lightly and ea- 
 sily. Houses were made to shelter, not to suffo- 
‘cate people, and I stay in ours only to eat and 














‘was made to nourish and sustain, not to enervate 





that, having the principle of decay within them- 


‘sleep in tempesttious weather ; in 9 word, only |’started 
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selves, spoil in a day or two, or upon your more 
horrid and disgusting animal food. A food— 
psh !—which, as soon as life is gone, falls into a 
rapid dissolution. I live upon fresh Jiving roots 
and fruits, and receive their life into my veins. 
Ah! believe me, I shall live a hundred years in 
spite of the necessarily defective physical organi- 
zation inherited from meat-eating ancestors. And 
believe me, that the reason why the antediluvians 
lived so long was, that they lived upon the /iving 
vegetable productions of the earth—not upon 
the dead, and disguised cooked food, and the hor- 
rid animal food. And believe me, that the Bib- 
lical account of the original sin, and the heathen 
fable of Prometheus’ theft, referred to the same 
epoch in the world’s history, namely, the time 
when the curiosity or the luxury of man tried 
animal focd, and fire, the fierce element, was cap- 
tured and debased to culinary purposes, just to 
disguise the cannibal meal of meat, and then to 
change, cook, and kill the living fruits that were 
to have been the healthful and life-giving food of 
men. And what have been the results? The 
human race has become luxurious, sensual, deba- 
sed, and, even amidst the advance of civilization, 
has declined in size, in health, in strength, and 
in length of life! Instead of living nine hun- 
dred years, men do not live ninety. Water was 
made to drink, and to bathe in, and not to steep 


tea and coffee in, or to dilute wine and brandy 
with ; and I bathe in water like a duck, and 
drink water, which is alive as the fruits are, and 
not your tea, and your coffee, and your wine, and 
your brandy, which, with all their spirit, have no 
life or life-giving power. And that is is the reason 
why I[ have glorious health, strength, and spirits ; 
that is the reason why I can defy the storm, when 
I wish to do it; that is the reason why I shall 
never be ill—never decay, till4 am past an hun- 
dred years old—never die till then, unless some- 
body sends a bullet through my head or heart.” 

“ You may break your own neck!” exclaimed 
Brutus, in a tone as if he wished she might do so. 

“ Break my neck—impossible! There is not 
a horse in the wide world could throw me, and 
not a fall on earth from which I have not the 
agility to recover myself. 1 could ridealion! I 
wish some enterprising man would bring one 
here and dare me to doit! You are not a lord of 
Creation, Brutus, nor do I know one man who is— 
a luxurious and enervated pack! But I am a Ja- 
dy of Creation, and I tell you I could ride a 
lion!” 

“Should like to see you try—wonder how you 
would accomplish it ?” 

“ By strenetu, Brutus. God bless you, Bru- 
tus, look at me! [ amstrona! I could subdue, 
bind, and lay at your fect, the strongest beef-fed 
man in the State!—any man but yourself, Bru- 
tus—by mere muscular force ! ” 

“Yes, by ‘mere muscular force ’—you widipev- 
er ‘subdue’ a man by the force of your btfuty, 
Gertrude, although you are beautiful, or ‘bind’ 
a man by the fetters of love, Gertrude, for you 
are not lovely.” 

“ Ag your Zoe!” 

“As my Zoe! Now why, Gertrude, do you 
disapprove of Zoe?—why do you hate Zoe ?” 

“T don’t hate Zoe; neither do I hate humble- 
bees, but Ido not particularly affect either; and I 
will not have a little coffee-brewing, cake-baking 
fool in the house.” ' 

“ You despise her for her birth ! ” 

“JT do not despise her for her birth, although I 
know, as you do not know, that she is a mu- 
latto!” 

“ A mulatto!” echoed Brutus, in dismay. 

“ Yes, a mulatto.” 

“For God’s sake! how do you know? 
you know anything of her origin?” 

“Do be quiet, Brutus, and let go my shoulder. 
Yes, amulatto! No, 1 know nothing of her or- 
igin that personal observation does not teach me.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“ No, l say!” 

“Then Iam easy. I really thought that you 
had a warrant for what you said.” 

“ What warrant did I want more than my own 
eyes? Zoe is of mixed African blood, I tell you. 
Look at the dead white skin—” 

“Susan Somerville’s is the same.” 

“Susan Somerville’s is pure white—clear white. 
Zoe’s is opaque white. Look at the darkness 
around her finger nails; look at her rippling 
black hair—not brownish black, like the English 
or American hair, or bluish black, like West of 
Ireland hair, or purplish black, like Italian hair, 
but jetty black like African hair, and with the 
little, undulating, wavy curl all through it.” 

“ Pooh! Nonsense! The devil! It is not 
true. You know nothing about it!” exclaiamed 
Brutus, very pale, and very much troubled. 

“It is so, I tell you!” said Gertrude. “And I 
tell you that that circumstance does not trouble 
me a great deal, and that I shall go by for Zoe 
this evening, and wrap the little one up in acloak 
and take her in my sleigh. to Miss Armstrong’s 
wedding. Ha, ha, ha! Littledoes Mrs. Armstrong 
guess that in Zoe Dove she will have a mulatto 
guest !” 

“Gertrude! what do you mean?” 

“ Little does Mrs. Armstrong suspect that her 
daughter’s second bridesmaid is a mulatto—a 
slave!” 

“ Heavens! Gertrude ! ” 

But, reader, we are on our way. This is the 
wedding day of Louise and Louis, and, tempesta- 
ous as it is, we must visit other houses before the 
breakfast hour. 


Do 





The family at the Isle of Rays was up at the 

first dawn—or, rather, at the earliest hour, for 
day could scarcely be said to dawn on that 22d of 
February. Apollo Belvidere, fit herald of the 
bridal morn, rapped at his young master’s door at 
four o’clock. 
“How is the weather, Apollo ?—it was clouding 
up Jast night before I went to bed; how is it this 
morning?” inquired Louis Stuart-Gordon, jamp- 
ing out of bed; and, opening the door, Apollo en- 
tered, set down the wax taper and hot water, and 
lifting up both his hands, exclaimed— 

“ Bress de Lor, Massa, de wedder do seem to be 
a tryin’ of itself” ' 

At the Crags, George and Hannah had arisen 
at an early hour. Anna had left her humble cot 
in a small room within that of Susan Somerville, 
and, passing’ to the bed-side of the latter, had whis- 
pered softly— ‘ 

“It ig time to rise, Miss Susan, if you are going 
to Mont Crystal to-day ; but the weather is dread- 
ful; a furious wind, with a driving sleet of snow 
and hail, and the roads impassable; the very 
landmarks lost in the drifted and still drifting 
snow.” 
«Twill go,” said Susan, leaving her couch. 
“ Yes, I will go,” thought Susan, as she perform- 
ed her simple toilet. “The fierceness of this 
storm!—TI shall like it, methinks. Certainly, I 
shall not feel it! Yes,I will go. If I do not, 
Louis may suspect the extent of my credulity and 
folly, and his kind heart will be pained. I will 
0.” 
' She went, but who could compute the trials of 
that young heart, when, to save her friend from 
the mere possibilityof uneasiness, she declined to 
avail herselfof the chance of escape; and resolute- 
ly determined to be present at the marriage of 
Louis, the funeral of her own hopes. 
It was on the stroke of five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when Kate Jumper entered her mistress’s 
stately bed-chamber, and, drawing aside the cur- 
tains, said— 

“Oh, madam, what a day!” 

“Tg it raining, then, Kate,” inquired the lady, 
who, through the closed blinds, and closely cur- 
tained windows, and heavily draped alcove in 
which stood her bed, could not hear the tempest. 

“It has been storming, madam; it has been 
storming all night; sleet and snow driven by 
high wind ; the ground is covered; you cannot 
see the tops of the fences, and the tempest is still 
raging fiercely; the roads, I am sure, must be im- 
passable,” said the mulatto, (who, from constant 
association with the family, spoke better English 
pre most a her race.) and she Fs the velvet 
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“* Blessed is the bride that the sun shines on;’ 
is not that the proverb, mother? a 

“Proverbs are vulgar, Miss Armstrong,” re- 
plied the haughty woman, who for five minutes 
would not give way to tenderness. 

“TI wish the sun would shine out to-day,” mur- 
mured Louise. 

“The sun of fortune shines upon your marriage, 

Miss Armstrong; and Mrs. Stuart-Gordon will 
to-morrow be independent of any other light. It 
will be her mother’s halls that will be left in 
gloom,” coldly and bitterly concluded the lady. 
_ “Mother—mother!” exclaimed Louise, throw- 
ing herself, for the first time, sobbing, into her 
mother’s arms. “Mother—mother—I will stay 
with you, if you wish it! Do with me as you 
please! foram I not your own child? Do I not 
owe you life? Mother, mother, you are my crea- 
tor almost; take me to your bosom, and nourish 
me with your love, as you once did in my infancy, 
mother, and I will never, never, leave you.” 

“ And Louis, then?” inquired the lady, in cold 
tones, but with secret satisfaction, though she 
would not have stopped the marriage now for the 
world, 

_ “Louis! oh, yes, yoor Louis!” murmured Lov- 
ise, in a voice of distress, 

“You are ridiculous, Miss Armstrong,” said 
her mother, coldly turning iway* 





The sun did not shine out that day. At noon, 
the tempest subsided, and there seemed some 
prospect of a clear afternoon. It was in the lull 
of the storm that Susan Somerville, attended by 
Anna, arrived in a sleigh, driven by George. 
Mrs. Armstrong received her with much polite- 
ness, and conducted her at once into the apart- 
ment of the bride. Mrs. Armstrong augured 
well from this arrival, for the success of her fete. 

“If Miss Somerville could pass the frightful 
road leading from the Crags, others can come,” 
she thought. And soon. indeed, was seen another 
sleigh, containing little Zoe, carefully wrapped in 
blankets, and driven by Gertrude Lion. Coming 
up with a sudden jerk, Gertrude flung the reins 
upon the horse’s neck, springing out knee-deep in 
the snow, ciught Zoe up in her arms, and bearing 
her on through the drifts, carried her in the hall, 
and set her down, laughing uproariously. Mrs. 
Armstrong, drawn from the saloon by the noise, 
came out to meet them. 

“There, Mrs. Armstrong, I have brought you 
your second bridesmaid. You would not have 
got her but for me.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, by no means; I had a particular wish that 
you should not miss your second bridesmaid!” 

“ff we had been so unfortunate as to have miss- 
ed the assistance of this young lady, another 
could have been found among the guests.” 

“But,” said Gertrude, fixing her blazing light 
eyes upon the face of the lady, I had a particular 
mish that Zoe should attend her-——” 

She paused— paused in astonishment. The 
haughty woman standing before her had changed 
as if suddenly struck with palsy. Her form was 
braced back against the wall and shuddering; her 
stony brow blanched and corrugated; her cold, 
sleet eyes riveted on the radiant face of Gertrude. 

“ Well?” she exclaimed hastily; “goon; why 
do you stop? ” 

“ Well, L had a particular wish that Zoe should 
aitend her friend,’ said Gertrude, in a calm 
voice, with a careless look. 

“But, Mrs. Armstrong, you are not well; you 
have been agitated,” said she, with an affectation 
of interest. 

“T have been agitated and over-fatigued,” re- 
plied the lady; “and really, Miss Lion, your 
manners are somwhat boisterous and startling, in 
a quiet house; you are so emphatic on trifles 
that—but pardon me, [ keep you in the draught.” 
Then touching a bell, which was immediately an- 
swered by Kate Jumper} she said— 

“Kate, show Miss Zoe Dove into the dressing- 
room of your young lady, and then attend Miss 
Lion to the apartment prepared for her.” And 
with a stately bow, Mrs. Armstrong swept on from 
the hall. 

An hour or two later, other sleighs with guests 
began to arrive. The bridal toilet of Louise 
Armstrong was commencing in the gorgeous 
dressing room prepared for her use. Although 
her two bridesmaids were in attendance, it was 
the artistic taste of Britannia O'Riley that ar- 
ranged her dress. The bride sat before a large 
cheval mirror. She wore a robe of Mechlin lace, 
with a deep, rich border of embroidered rosebuds 
entwined with orange flowers, and worn over a 
white satin under-drecs, Her pale, blond hair 
was braided over her ears, to suit the gentle ma- 
donna style of her countenance. Near her, on 
the back of a chair, was thrown a large and splen- 
did Mechlin veil, of a similar pattern to that of 
the dress. On the toilet-table were various gloves, 
fans, essences, extracts, &c., and a case of dia- 
monds, the bridal offering of General Stuart- 
Gordon, and a casket of pearls, the gift of her 
mother. 

Britannia stood behind the bride, smoothing 
with her hand the bands of her fair hair, until 
they shone again. Zoe lifted the casket of dia- 
monds, and taking from it a bandeau, held it to- 
wards Miss Armstrong. Louise reached her 
hand for it. 

“No, no, my love, said Britannia, returning the 
jewels, ‘no gems for you; not one, Lonise; they 
are too cold and glittering, and too hard and 
sharp to the touch. They suit me, Louise, not 
you: me, Louise, who am unloving and unloved ; 
who, upon occasions, can be hard, cold, brilliant, 
and sharp—aye, and regal—like them ; me, who 
flash out anger with the sparks of my rubies, and 
scorn with the gleam of my emeralds. But you, 
Louise, loving and loved—fair, soft, and gentle— 
you must present no hard surfaces, no sharp 
points; no—flowers for you, Louise.” 

‘Zoe, attentive, alert, opened a band-box, and 
took out a white wreath. 

“ No, no, it will not do,” smiled Brighty, “fresh 
blooming flowers we want. I will go and gather 
a wreath from the conservatory. But what are 
you doing there, Zoe?” 

“JT am scenting her handkerchief.” 

“ Oh, throw the phial in the fire. I detest those 
odious and sickening French extracts. The aro- 
ma from her rosebuds and orange-blossoms, the 
fresh living breath of the flowers will be best.” 
And Brighty, leaving the bride, went down stairs 
to select the wreath and bouquet. 

On opening the glass doors leading from the 
saloon into the conservatory, Brighty started vio- 
lently, and repressed an exclamation of dismay 
and horror at the sight of blasted desolation that 
met her eyes. That fine conservatory of the most 
beautiful and fragrant flowers of our own clime, 
and of the rarest tropical exotics; that splendid 
conservatory, that was the wonder and the envy 
of the whole county ; that cherished conservatory, 
that for yearsand years had received the most 
careful attention ; had, in the bustle and hurry 
attendant upon the wedding, been forgotten and 
neglected ; the fire in the furnace had been suf- 
fered to go out, and the night had fallen intensely 
cold; and now, upon the bridal morning the flow- 
ers were found dead; all withered by the blight_ 
ing cold! 

“What an ominous day!” exclaimed Brighty, 
as she turned from that scene of blasted life, and 
thoughtfully and slowly returned to the bride. 

“Tdo not like her toilet at all,” said Brighty, 
“her beautiful robe and veil are both perfect, but 
her brow crowned with artificial roses, and her 
handkerchief saturated with a venomous French 
extract. No, I do not like it.” 

“ Now you are quite ready,” said Zoe; “and 
oh, so beautiful and sweet, Louise! Now, Susan 
we will put on our white muslins, for Louis will 
be here presently.” . 

Susan Somerville, who hod taken no part in 
this toilet, because her assistance was unnecessary, 
now arose, and, laying off her dark riding-habit, 
was preparing to change her dress, when, seeing 
Louise looking very pensive, she went up to her 
and said, in a low voice, not to be heard by any of 
the others— 4 

“You are very serious, Louise; can [ do any- 
thing for you?” 

2 oh, yes, Susan, I want to see my dear mother 
once more, here, before Louis comes.” 

“1 will go and bring her,” said Susan, leaving 
the room. 

Soon Miss Somerville returned, and, stooping 
down, whispered— 

“Your motheris particularly engaged, and can- 
not come, Louise.” 

The bride burst into tears! 

“ Ah, well !—yes, here is a pretty catastrophe! 
You must break your heart because ‘mother’ can- 
not leave the reception of her guests, to make a 
scene with you!” exclaimed Brighty, with well- 


feigned petulance. | ; _ 

PEt iin wx that, Brighty ; you know it is not 
that! 

ar II, then, because she wil! not—because she 
is selfish, cold, and hard, and——” 











imploringly to her face. 


storming all night, and a storm seldom lasts so 
” 


tle hand of Zi0¢ fell softly on, the | I 
ighty, and the gentle eyes of Zoe were | sj 


“Yes, I was wrong, Zoe, my little mentor. But, 
Zoe, thank God that, like me, you are alone in 
the world, and so, are sure that your spirit will 
never be wounded, your heart never bruised ; for 
none but those we love have power to break the 
spirit or crush the heart, Zoe.” 

“Mr. Stuart-Gordon, with his attendants, await 
your leisure, Miss Armstrong,” coldly announced 
Mrs. Armstrong, as she swung open the chamber 
door, and stood among them. 

“ Tet them enter,” said the bride, in a low voice, 
repelled and chilled by the coldness of her 
mother. 

Britannia, lifting the elegant veil from the 
chair, throwing it over the head and form of 
Louise, gracefully arranged it, apd soon the little 
party were marshalled down stdirs, and into the 
saloon. 

Owing to the frightful tempestuousness of the 
weather, the vast saloon was very sparsely sprink- 
led with company. 

“What a beautiful couple!” “What a well- 
matched pair!’ “So youthful!” “So interest- 
ing !” “How handsome is Louis!’ “ How pretty 
is Louise!’ “What an elegant bridegroom !” 
““Whata lovely bride !” were the whispered words 
of admiration that greeted their en/rée. 

As the bridal group took its station in the mid- 
dle ofthe floor, the company arose and. gathered 
around, ‘The service commenced—it went on— 
amid the howling of the storm that drowned the 
responses—it was over. The white hands of Su- 
san Somerville reverently raised the gorgeous veil 
from the head of the bride, and carried it away— 
and no one noticed how pale and ill was Misg 
Somerville, while friends and neighbors crowded 
around to congratulate “ Mrs. Stuart-Gordon.” 
“What a grand name for such a little body !” 
whispered Zoe, laughingly, to Britannia. 

“Yes: and what a fierce name Lion would be 
for such a gentle little love as you, Zoe!” 

Zoe crimsoned, and slunk away behind the am- 
ple folds of Mrs. Armstrong’s purple velvet gown. 

General Stuart-Gordon advanced at this mo- 
ment to offer his congratulations to his son and 
daughter-in-law, and met the bright face of Miss 
O'Riley, while the smile and glance of mirth still 
lingered there. With a deep bow to Brighty, he 
addressed himself to the fair bride. 

The newly-married pair now took their seats 
with their attendants. 

It was now that Brutus Lion and his sister 
Gertrude—I beg their pardon, Mr. and Miss 
Lion of The Lair—advanced to pay their compli- 
ments. Brutus, in his new suit of Lincoln-green 
with gilt bottons, his elf locks cut, brushed, and 
pomatumed, and Gertrude, looking like the Queen 
of the Amazons, with her mazarine blue satin and 
her rolling yellow hair—or yellow mane, as Bru- 
tus, the brute! called it—with her rolling yellow 
hair gathered into a huge knot, and pierced and 
held by a long jewelled arrow. 

“ Mr.and Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, I salute your 
highnesses! You sit there as calmly as though 
something astounding had not just happened to 
you! [especially refer to Mrs. Stuart-Gordon. 
This little creature,” and here the golden-haired 
Amszon took the delicate and white gloved hand of 
Louise in her own, “this little one, was this 
morning ‘ Louise ’—a little girt to be snubbed by 
her waiting-maid, scolded by her governess, and 
lectured by mamma; this evening she is “ Mrs. 
Stuart-Gordon! Stupendous! Louise, can you 
bear it? I declare to you, Louise, that there is 
not a young lady present who could not support 
your honors with a more imposing dignity than 
you do! Myself for instance! I am tall and 
strong, and and could sustain the burden of a 
great name! And Brighty there! I assert that 
Brighty seemed born to be the mistress of the 
Isle of Rays! Why, even Susan Somerville 
would look Mrs. Stuart-Gordon better than you 
do, little one! though Susan Somerville will 
make a Virginia matron of the first class, and of 
the most approved stamp! Whereis Susan? Yes! 
where is she? I have not seen her since she rais- 
ed the veil from your head, Louise!” , 

“Yes! where is Susan, love?” whispered Louis 
to Louise. 

“T do not know. I will send and see. 
Dove, will you seek Miss Somerville ?” 
Zoe sprang to obey, but Britannia by a sudden 





Miss 


truth, and that happiness here and felicity here- 
after may be your Jot. 

It was my intention, ere this, to have written 
you, but your absence in Mexico prevented. | 
am now permanently located in this place ; have 
bought real estate, which cost me six hundred 
dollars, for which 1 have nearly paid. I am en- 
gaged in making ploughs, and my prospects are 
flattering. 

? T enclose you a handbill containing a descrip- 
tion of the plough I am manufacturing. They 
can be made any size, and to plough any depth 
that may be required, from 8 to 20 inches deep. 
It would afford me sincere pleasure to furnish my 
old master with what he might want of them, or 
at least one of them, in order that you might test 
their quality, as I am well assured they will give 
satisfaction. I can recommend one of them, at 
least, such as I sell here for ploughing vineyards. 
It would hg first rate to tear up the roots and 
briars of the Hocaday field. 

The health of myself and family is good. We 
have had no increase in our family. 

Remember me to your good lady and family, 
and to the colored people ; and it would afford me 
much satisfaction if you permit my sister Hannah 
to visit me during the next summer. The ploughs 
can be sent to any point you may desire. Should 
you want, please write me. 

With my prayers for your prosperity and hap- 
piiress, permit me to sign myself 

Your affectionate friend, 
: Davin Cray. 

Cassius M. Clay, Esq. 


_—_———— 


NEW JERSEY. 
A few days after the opening of the Legislature 
of New Jersey, Mr. Haxey, a member of the As- 


sembly from Passaic, introduced the following 
resolutions : 


Resolved, (the Senate concurring.) That our 
Senators from this State in Congress be and are 
hereby instructed, and our Representatives re- 
quested, to vote for the application of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, commonly called the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, to all Territorial Governments that may be 
enacted at the present session of Congress; and 
also to vote for the admission of States otherwise 
properly qualified for admission, that may by their 
organic law prohibit the institution of slavery in 
said States, 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring.) That Con- 
gress possesses the legislative power to abolish 
slavery iu the District of Columbia, and that it is 
both right and proper that the Government of this 
great Republic should free itself from the sanc- 
tion of the slave traffic, which has too long dis- 
graced the otherwise fair reputation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring.) That neither 
the threats of disunion and withdrawal, by mem- 
bers of Congress from the slaveholding States, nor 
the recommendations of the Governor of South 
Carolina for a re-organization of the militia of the 
said State, in contemplation of disunion, nor the 
solemn acts of different Legislatures of the slave- 
holding States, in case of the application of the 
Wilmot Proviso to the Territories of the United 
States, should for one moment deter the members 
of Congress from this State from performing their 
duties on this grave question. 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the 
Governor of this State be requested to forward a 
copy of the foregoing resolutions to each of the 
Senators and members of Congress from this 
State. 

These resolutions will probably pass, unless the 
Whigs feel themselves embarrassed by the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s message. The 
Constitutionalist, of Woodbury, closes an excellent 


article in support of the resolutions, as follows : 


“Tn republishing these resolutions and penning 
these remarks, we are conscious of giving expres- 
sion to an active sentiment—one which we fear 
there is a disposition in some parts of our country 
to crush, or at least to keepin subjection. In the 
State of New Jersey, among the masses, there is 
not a single sympathetic pulsation with the slave- 





thought caught her arm, arresting her flight, and 
saying— 
“ Stop—Miss Somerville carried off your veil, 
madam, and will soon return without doubt.” 
In the mean while, where was Susan Somer- 
ville? All through the day, all through the toilet 
of Louise, she had sustained herself by an almost 
superhuman exertion of will. She had thought 
herself prepared by steady and firm anticipation 
for the meeting with Louis; but at the first sight 
of his face, the first sound of his voice, her courage 
had forsaken her. All through the ceremony she 
stood, her brain reeling, her heart sinking, her 
limbs failing under her; yet she stood seemingly 
very quiet, so calm and white was the habitual style 
of her face. I said that the marriage of Louis was 
thef uneral of her happiness. Each word of the 
ritual that severed her forever from Louis fell 
upon her ears like the reiterated blows by which a 
limb might be slowly and painfully cut off—fell 
upon her heart like clods upon a coffin lid: At 
the conclusion of the ceremony, she felt her senses 
going—the scene all mingled into chaos and swam 
before her sight—a confused and painful flashing 
of lights, and glancing of eyes, and glittering of 
trinkets—a confused clashing of sounds, where 
girlish laughter, mingled with deep-toned, heart- 
felt words of sympathy, and with moaning of the 
storm without—pressed in upon her brain. To 
save herself, and with a last effort of self-control, 
she raised the veil from the brow of the bride, and 
bore itaway. Faltering through the long pas- 
sages, and up the great staircase, she found her 
room. A little fire was burning there, and a dim 
taper was standing on the mantel-piece. Anna 
was seated by the fire. Unheeding this, she ap- 
proached the side of the bed, sank down uponher 
knees, dropped the veil upon the bed, her arms 
upon the veil, and her head upon her arms, and 
unconsciously gave way to a succession of low, 
deep moans, like one in acute bodily pain might 
do—reproaching herself bitterly the while for the 
sin and shame of her present sufferings. A rap 
was heard at the door, but Susan did not heed 
it. Anna went to the door. It was Mrs. Arm- 
strong— 
“Is Miss Somerville in her chamber ?” 
“Yes, madam ; and as soon asshe has arranged 
her dress she will return to the saloon,” Anna has- 
tened to say, in order to prevent questions. 
“Tet Miss Somerville know that we await her 
presence to commence the quadrilles,” said the 
lady, and turned and left the passage. 
“Miss Somerville,” murmured Anna, softly 
near the car of Susan. 
The poor girl started, blushed, and, rising in 
confusion, she crossed the room, and seated her- 
self in the chair by the fire, unconsciously and 
without replying. 

“ Miss Susan, Mrs. Armstrong has sent for you. 
They expect you in the saloon.” 


[ro BE CONTINVED.] 


an 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL BRA, 


Wuirtenatt P. 0., Mapison Co., Ky, 
February 2, 1850. 
To the Evlitor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The writer of the letter which I 
send you is a full-blooded African, about thirty- 
five years old. I send you the letter, (which you 
will return to me,) instead of a copy, that you 
may publish it as it is. - 

I have not been an uninterested, though a silent 
observer of the contest now, whether this Govern- 
ment shall extend really “the area of Freedom,” 
or make “ property” of such persons as my cor- 
respondent. 

In this crisis of our national life, this letter is 
more than argument—it is a truth—an undebata- 
ble fact—which pleads, with more power than the 
eloquence of words, backed by the prestige of ge- 
nius, in favor of the liberty of all men, of every 
clime and color. Believe me, ener t, ? most 
obedient servant, C. M. Cray. 

P.S.—It might be proper to add, that this 
freedman could -barely read and write whilst a 
slave. You will observe that the handwriting is 
far better than my own. C.M. C. 





New Ricumonp, Ciurmont Co., Ouro, 
January 28, 1850. 

My Frienp: It is about four ean since I last 
seen you, though in that time 1 have heard from 
public report of you often. You will believe me 
when I say to you that I have watched over you 
in all the trials which you have undergone, and 
my heart sympathized with you when you were 
surrounded by men who sought your life and vili- 
fied your character. Although my skin is black, 
I nevertheless feel for my friends; and I shall 
‘always bear in my heart feelings of gratitude to 
you for the disinterested friendship shown by you 


to me, whilst your: slave. 


holder, as such—and, unless the press reflects 
properly and faithfully this feature of public 
opinion, unless it is not only permitted but used 
to give voice to the thoughts of our people, the 
time may come when demagogues will be con- 
founded and party ties severed forever.” 


—s————_. 


GEORGIA. 


The Legislature of this State has passed a bill 
authorizing the Governor to call a Convention of 
the people of the State, on the happening of the 
following events: 

ist. The enactment by Congress of a law pro- 
hibi ing slavery in any Territory of the United 
States. 

2d. The enactment of a law to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 

3d. A law to prohibit the slave trade between 
the States where slavery now exists. 

4th. Should the Governor of this State receive 
satisfactory evidence that any slave or slaves have 
escaped from this State to a non-slaveholding 
State, and that such slave or slaves is or are re- 
fused to be given up to the proper owner hy the 
authorities of the State in which the fugitive or 
fugitives may be found. 

And, lastly, should Congress admit into the 
United States as a State of this Confederacy the 
extensive and sparsely peopled territory of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 

The first four contingencies were generally 
concurred in; but the last, that relating to Cal- 
ifornia, was strongly resisted, and wascarried by 
a party vote. The Whigs strenuously opposed it, 
as violating a fandamental State rights princi- 
ple—one that has been maintained for years by 
that party, and which Mr. Calhoun, in 1847, most 
emphatically proclaimed in the Senate. The po- 
sition taken by the Georgia Democrats concedes 
to Congress the right to impose conditions upon a 
State applying for admission—a doctrine repelled 
by the whole South in the Missouri controversy. 
It involves the farther folly of opposing the ad- 
mission of California, even if its Constitution au- 
thorized slavery. 

It is such violent and extreme men as these who, 
by assuming untenable positions, expose the un- 
deniable rights of the South to attack, and sub- 


ject her to ridicule. Nothing is more certain, 


than that the South cannot be united on this 
Georgia platform. It is too gross and palpable a 
departare from State rights to command a general 
concurrence. It may suit the “ bitter-enders,” 
who are determined, whatever face the future 
may wear, to oppose the Administration of Gen- 
eral Taylor. But it will please nooneelse. We 
may regret as much as we may the fact, that Cal- 
ifornia has prohibited slavery; but that was the 
inevitable result of Mr. Polk’s Abolition Regi- 
ment, and the character of the emigration thither ; 
and we know no altornative, but adultting her as 
free, or rejecting her altogether. If it be compe- 
tent to Congress to limit her boundary to 36° 30’, 
that should be done; but, beyond that, we see 
nothing that can bedone.— Richmond (Va.) Whig. 
‘We hope the Governor of Georgia may have 
occasion to call a Convention of the People of that 
State. The Representatives and Senators from 
the State of California have at last arrived- 
Their application for admission and recogni- 
tion has come before Congress, and, craven as 
has been the spirit betrayed by many North- 
ern members 80 far, they will rally in support of 
the new State. As to cutting down her bounda- 
ries, the man from the free States who shall pro- 
pose or assent to, such a project should make up 
his mind to emigrate to the South instanter. 
Texas, with its enormous boundaries and its 
groundless claims, was brought into the Union by 
Southern men, Northern men ‘assenting. The 
idea of “ suitable boundaries” then was scouted. 
1t was slaveholding territory, and“ the South 
could see nothing absurd in admitting the whole 
of it as one State into the Union, although more 
unwieldy than California is now. The conduct 
of the slaveholders in relation to Texas will 
render opposition to the admission of California; 
with her present limits, utterly inexcusable. 
Independently of anti-slavery considerations, it 
is best that the whole of the Territory should be 
suffered to remain, in its present state, under the 
State Government,already constituted ; as in this 
way, the colored population in all that vast 
region will have at once the protection of the law 
and the advantage of a well-ordered Government. 
This, too, without any trouble or expense to the 
United States. RE ee 
As for Georgia, her convention might have 
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; 80 ‘soon as assém- 
bled, unless, indeed, it should resolve to raise » 


the privilege of adjourning, 





| Wilmot Proviso, or any other 





reziment of the chivalry to send across the 


continent, to ran a new boundary for the Cal- 
ifornians! 
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VIRGINIA. 


The following resolutions have been adopted 
in the House of Delegates, Virginia, with much 
unanimity, except the fifth, on which the vote 
stood—yeas 97, nays 20. 


Whereas the recent action of the General As- 
sembly upon the Wilmot Proviso and kindred 
subjects, and in relation to fugitive slaves, has 
met with no other response from the non-slave- 
holding States than violent denunciation and a 
systematic perseverance in the wrongs of which 
we complained : and whereas it is apparent that 
the inevitable result of such a course of action on 
the part of a portion of the States must be to ex- 
cite bitterness, jealousy, and distrust, among the 
rest, to kindle the angriest passions, to extinguish 
that spirit of concession and destroy that mutaal 
forbearance and fraternal affection which founded 
and have sustained our Confederacy, and finally 
to dissolve the Union itself: and whereas we are 
anxious, if possible, to avert the evils which 
threaten us, and believe that the most effectual 
means of doing this are to be found in the cordial 
union of the whole South for the maintenance of 
the Constitution, and the preservation of the 
Union, if it can be preserved, and for their own 
preservation if it cannot: 

1. Be it therefore resolved by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, That upon the questions thus perse- 
veringly and recklessly forced upon the country, 
Virginia has taken her position, and that position 
will be maintained. Her loyalty to the Union is 
nO matter of empty profession. It is stamped on 
every page of her history. No State has done as 
much to form the Union; none is prepared to do 
more to perpetuate it in the spirit in which it was 
formed, and in which alone it can be preserved. 
But loyal as she is, and always has been, it were 
a fatal error to suppose that Virginia will ever 
consent that that Union, to which she has looked 
as a source of happiness and honor, shall be con- 
verted into an instrument of degradation and op- 
pression. 

2. Resolved, That, in the event of the passage 
of the Wilmot Proviso, or of any law abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia, [or in any 
manner interfering with the rights of siavehold- 
ers therein, or abolishing slavery or the slave 
trade between the States,| Virginia will be pre- 
pared to unite with her sister slavehokding States 
in convention or otherwice, in the adoption of any 
measures that may be necessary to provide for 
their mutual defence, or to secure their common 
safety. - 

3. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Gener- 
al Assembly, a Southern convention, in which the 
States as States are represented, should consist of 
delegates selected by the people of the several 
States in convention assembled, who should carry 
with them all the authority derived from such an 
appointment, and be prepared to act for those 
whom they represent. 

4. Resolved, therefore, That, upon the happening 
of either of the contingencies contemplated in the 
second resolution, the Governor be authorized and 
requested (instead of convening the Legislature) 
to issue his proclamation for the election of dele- 
gates to a State convention, to take into consider- 
ation the mode and measure of redress, with power 
to appoint delegates toa Southern convention, and 
to adopt such measures as the crisis may demand. 
The said delegates to be chosen by each city, 
county, or election district, according to its repre- 
sentation in the House of Delegates, and to re- 
ceive the same pay and mileage as members of the 
General Assembly. 

5. Resolved, That regarding the convention pro- 
posed to be held at Nashville on the first Monday 
in June next as intended to enable the people of 
the South to take counsel together as to the best 
and most effectual means of resisting the aggres- 
sions of the North, of enforcing a compliance on 
their part with their constitutional obligations, 
and thereby of preserving the union of these 
States, now in imminent peril by reason of the 
course pursued by the non-slaveholding States 
and their representatives in Congress, in their 
ceaseless agitation (and that, too, in the most un- 
friendly spirit) of questions involving the peace, 
the institutions, and the very existence of the 
Southern States, and approving the objects of the 
said convention as above set forth, the General 
Assembly doth recommend to the good people of 
this Commonwealth to send delegates thereto; 
and that, to this end, they hold primary meetings 
in each city, county, and election district, in the 
State, and appoint delegates to a convention to be 
held in each congressional district in the month of 
May next, and that the district conven‘ions, so 
constituted, do each select two persons, (one from 
each of the two political parties ef the country,) 
who shall be delegates to the said Nashville Con- 
vention. 

6. Resolved, That the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth be requested to send a copy of these 
resolutions to each of the slaveholding States of 
this Union, and also to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 





While the House was acting upon the res- 
olutions, Mr. Watson presented the resolutions of 
his county, Albemarle, protesting against the 
Nashville Convention, and all proposals of repri- 
sals, non-intercourse, &c., as premature. 

The second resolution, as it originally stood, 
mentioned the “abolition of the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia” as one of the causes 
for resistance “at all hazards, and to the last ex- 
tremity.” But this was stricken out, and the 
words in brackets were inserted. 

Afver the adoption of the second resolution, the 
following proceedings took place : 

Mr. Snowden read a despatch from a member 
of Congress in Washington, stating that Mr. 
Root’s proposition to apply the Wilmot Proviso 
to the Territories had been rejected by twenty- 
eight majority. It was regarded as settling the 
defeat of the Proviso. [Much applause in the 
Hall.] 

We hope the constituents of the eighteen Dem- 
ocrats and fourteen Whigs from the North, who 
voted to lay Root’s resolution on the table, and 
also of the score of the dodgers on that resolution, 
will note those proceedings. Will they echo the 
applause of the Virginia Legislature? 

The resolutions were sent to the Senate, where 
they were made the order of the day for Monday, 
the 1ith. 

It will be observed that the resolutions omit 
any reference to California, and that they care- 
fully dofine the powers of the Nashville Conven- 
tion, so as to render it totally incapable of any 
act beyond mere consultation. 

Would to God that the non-slaveholding Rep- 
resentatives and Senators had the courage and 
magnanimity to put through Territorial bills, 
with the Wilmot Proviso in them, and then qui- 
etly adjourn and go home. We should like to see 
what the conventions to be called by the Govern- 
ors of the slaveholding States would do then. 
The sooner we have a decision of the question 
whether Congress is to legislate in accordance 
with the deliberate convictions of a majority in 
each House, or in obedience to the dictation of a 
desperate minority, the better. Till this question 
be decided, there can be no peace in this country, 

except by the implicit submission of the majority 
to the minority. 

Postscript—The Senate has since passed the 
resolutions, with a single amendment ; striking 

‘out “slayeholding” from the sixtif. 


—_——————_—— 


LOUISIANA. 
The following joint resolutions have been iu- 
troduced into the Legislature of Louisiana by 
Mr. Shannon of Point Coupee: 


Resolved, That the Government of the United 
States is one of limited or delegated powers only. 
Resolved, That Congress has no power over any 
subject, unless such as are e ly ted by 
the Constitution of the United States, all others 
being: reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
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the United States, and ought to be resisted at ev- 
ery hazard, and to any extremity. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
appoint — number of delegates to meet at Nash- 
ville in Southern convention, in June next. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 
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%¢p Derates 1n Concress.—We have no room 
this week for notices of the speeches of Messrs. 
Fitch, Root, and Mann, in reply to the numerous 
speeches in support of the claims of Slavery. We 
shall attend to them in our next. 


a¢> Tae Crisis—May we not ask our friends 
to rexew their exertion for the extension of the 
circulation of the Zra in this important crisis. 
Never before was it so vital to have the Public 
correctly and fully informed of the movements in 
Congress. Of the four political papers issued in 
this place, the Eva is the only one which presents 
and advocates the views and claims of the non- 
slaveholders of the country on this great question 


of Slavery. 


No. 155 or tue Era.—Those subscribers 
who do not file their Era, and have copies of No. 
155 on hand, will confer a fovor by remailing 
them to this office. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


Witttam W. Woopwortn, administrator of William 
Weodworth, deceased, is now petitioning Congrese tu extend 
his Patent for a Planing Machines fer another long term. 
All those opposed to this poly, and the injustice of the 
REPEATED EXTENSIONS of that Patent, are re- 
quested to forward their remonstrahices against the same to 
their respective Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
without any dealy. Feb. 14—3t 


Se 





DEBATE IN THE SENATE ON THE TH. 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION—THE DISSOLU- 
TION OF THE UNION, 


We present on our fourth page some account of 
the Debate in the Senate on the 11th of February, 
on the question of receiving a petition offered by 
Mr. Hale on a former day, in relation to a disso- 
lution of the Union. The petition set forth that 
the Federal Constitution, in supporting Slavery, 
violated the Divine law; that the experiment of 
vniting Slavery and Freedom under one Govern- 
ment had failed; and closed by respectfully ask- 
ing “Congress to propose, without delay, some 
plan for the immediate and peaceful dissolution 
of the American Union.” ’ 

The petition was respectfal in its language and 
tone. The signers to it did not ask Congress to 
dissolve the Union, but to propose some plan for its 
dissolution, evidently under the impression that 
such a movement was within its constitutional 
powers. Is this impression correct? 

Article 5th of the Constitution provides as 
follows: 

“ Congresss, whenever two-thirds of either 
House shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution ; or, on the ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a Convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which in either case shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as parts of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by Con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by Congress; provided that no amendments 
which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first article ; and that 
no State, without its consent, shall he deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

The signers to this petition have doubtless no- 
ticed that in the proceedings of Legislative bodies 
it is common for a member to move to amend a 
bill or resolution, by striking out all after the en- 
acting clause, or the word resolved, and inserting 
@ substitute; and, observing that, by the Consti- 
tution, Congress, by a majority of two-thirds in 
each House, is empowered to proposeamendments 
thereto, they may have inferred that it could pro- 
pose to amend by submitting a substitute, con- 
templating, for example, the formation of two 
separate Unions. 

No Senator adverted to this possibility ; none 
seemed to think of inquiring how far Congress 
could go in proposing amendments. All who op- 
posed the reception of the petition assumed that 
it prayed Congress to abolish the Union—a thing 
so manifestly and wholly beyond its power, that 
it was right to reject the paper at once. This 
was the assumption made by Messrs. Davis and 
Webster of Massachusetts—an assumption ut- 
terly groundless, as the petition asked simply that 
Congress would propose a plan of dissolution. Is 
this manifestly and wholly beyond its power? 
It is a question with two sides—it admits of argu- 
ment. The language of the article respecting 
amendments, quoted above, raises a presump- 
tion, at least, that Congress, by the requisite ma- 
jorities, is competent to submit such a proposi- 
tion. What, then, was the dictate of common 
sense, in relation to the petition? To receive it; 
and, if no disposition prevailed to act upon it in 
any way, to lay it upon the table; but, if other- 
wise, to refer it to an appropriate committee, with 
suitable instructions. Should the Senate decide 
that it had not the power to execute the request 
of the petition, that decision would be a good 
reason for denying the prayer, but no reason at 
all for refusing to receive the petition. 

Could we be surprised at any notions put forth 
in Congress, we should be surprised at the no- 
tions of several learned Senators concerning the 
Right of Petition. Judge Underwood defined two 
imitations, as he called them, upon this right— 
ist, Want of power in the body petitioned ; 2d, 
Exemption of the persons petitioning from the 
operation of the exercise of power petitioned for. 
Where Congress had no right to grant the prayer 
of a petition, it ought not to receive it; nor ought 
it to receive a petition praying for action or non- 
action, where neither could affect the petitioners! 
On one or the other of these grounds he would 
refuse to receive nearly all the petitions touching 
the Slavery Question. For example, he would 
reject one, praying the abolition of the inter- 
State slave trade, in consequence of a want of 
power to act on that subject; and another, pray- 
ing the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, because such abolition could in no 
way affect the petitioners residing out of the Dis- 

trict. 

These would be reasons to urge against grant- 
ing the prayer of a petition, but no reasons at 
all for refusing to hear it. "To refuse to hear, is a. 
violation or abridgement of the right of petition, 
and is not demanded by the rights or dignity of 
Congress. To refuse to grant, after hearing, is no 
invasion of the right of petition, is a sufficient 
safeguard of the rights and dignity of Congress, 
and of the provisions of the Constitution. The 
examples referred to show the unr bleness 
of any such limitation, limitations unknown to 
the Constitution, and.never recognised by any 
Government. In regard to the inter-State slave 
trade, Public Opinion is not settled. It is a sub- 
ject admitting of apparently strong arguments 
for and against. Mr. Underwood doubtless dénies 
the power, bat it would cost him an elaborate ar- 
gument to demonstrate that it does not exist. 

Then as to Slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia : its abolition, the slaveholders of the States 
say, would bea blow at the stability of their pe- 
culiar institution: although not citizens here, 
their rights, they insist, would be indirectly dam- 
aged. On the other hand, the People of the 
North say, that as Slavery exists in thia District 
by act of Congress, «Congress in’ which they are 
represented, they are inyolyed’ im’ the legislative 

support of what they believe to be wrong. - Be- 
sides, they gay, the existence of Slavery here 
gives gn undue advantage to the supporters 
Slavery, annoys the Representatives from ane 
and other reasons they insist. ifs, abolition 
siacrtng that it Would oxer’ a moot versie re 
fluence on. their rights agdintereste: 
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its limits ought not to be received, because 
renee or abolition of Slavery here affects 
nobody but those living th but agents of the Peo- 

Members of Congress 

son does not release them from 
ple. Their position a for thelt atte 
the obligation of giving reasons for *he f opi 
Nothing is more common than differences of opin- 
ion in relation to the powers conferred by the 
Federal Constitution. These differences are le- 
gitimate subjects of discussion. Because q hold 
one view of the Constitution, Ihave no right to 
refuse a hearing to an opposite view, respectfully 
presented. Senators and Representatives are not 
above the People. When respectable citizens sub- 
mit to them a petition, the presumption is that 
they believe their request reasonable, and believe 
that Congress has power to grant what they pray 
for. Senators and Representatives may hold a dif- 
ferent opinion—but thisis no reason for refusing to 
entertain the petition. If they may refuse to receive 
it because they believe they have no power to 
grant its prayer, they may do the same thing, be- 
cause they regard the prayer ynreasonable or in- 
expedient. Refusal to receive in the latter case 
would be no greater abridgement of the right 
of petition, than it would be in the former. The 
right of petition on one side presupposes the duty 
of receiving on the other. A Senator believes 
the thing asked for, improper—the petitioner be- 
lieves it proper. Very well; let the former first 
hear, then consider, and then state to the peti- 
tioner why he declines to grant his prayer. Sen- 
ators believe they have no power to do a certain 
act; certain petitioners, believing that they 
have, ask them to do it. What is the plain duty 
of the former? To hear, to consider, and then to 
state to the petitioner their decision, with the 
reasons therefor. 

We know that such is the opinion of the great 
majority of the American People. Such was the 
view of John Quincy Adams, which, throtigh 
many years of toil and persecution, he continually 
urged upon the House of Representatives, until at 
last he procured the abrogation of the twenty-first 
rule, and reéstablished, so far as that branch of 
the National Legislature was concerned, the right 
of petition. 

Against this view, the Senate of the United 
States, three members alone excepted, has planted 
itself. It has assumed authority to abridge the 
right of petition. Messrs. Davis and Wesster, 
Senators from a State, whose most intrepid son 
won the warm sympathies of the world by his he- 
roic struggle for the restoration of this sacred 
right, now pour contempt upon his memory, by 
virtually charging him with folly. For, if a le- 
gislative body may refuse to consider, to hear, to 
receive petitions from the People, because it 
chooses to assume without consideration that it 
has no power to grant their prayer, weshould like 
to know what John Quincy Adams contended 
for ? 

We hope the People will observe the position 
of these gentlemen, and of the other Senators 
from the free States. They do not want a Disso- 
lution of the Union, but they know that the best 
way to strengthen the popular feeling against it, 
is to observe scrupulously, sacredly, all the guar- 
anties of rights in the Constitution. They may 
doubt whether Congress has the right to propose 
any plan of Dissolution, and would regard with 
abhorrence any attempt on its part to do so, but 
in all this they will find reasons, not for refusing 
to receive petitions on the subject, but for sternly re- 
jecting their prayer. They will recognise no au- 
thority in an American Senate to break down one 
part of the Constitution on the pretext of pre- 
serving integrity of the whole. 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


The project of a Southern Convention fails to 
command the unanimous sugport of the South. 
The Richmond (Va) Whig is evidently hostile to 
it, but acquiesces in the modified report of the 
committee on the subject in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, which merely recommends the appoint- 
ment of delegates by the People, and does not pro- 
pose to clothe them with any authority. 

The same paper says that the press of all par- 
ties in Western Virginia is out against the move- 
ment. 

The Raleigh (N. C.) Register asks— 

“ What, then, is the Convention to be called 
for? Why do not the individuals who are press- 
ing the movement tell us what is the object? Un- 
til satisfied on this point, the State should hesi- 
tate a long time before committing itself, by the 
hands of a few men, to abide whatsoever course they 
may think proper to adopt.” 

The Greensborough (N. C.) Patriot ssys— 

“If dissolution is not aimed at, we do not clear- 
ly see the necessity for the Convention. It could 
effect no-more perfect unanimity of sentiment 
than exists at present, and could not express South- 
ern sentiment more strongly than it has already 


been done by the Legislatures of most of the 
Southern States. 

“Tf dissolution is the object of the Convention, 
we submit that the State of North Carolina will 
hardly be committed to the project by a set of 
irresponsible delegates. They must be clothed 
with more authority and go under more solemn 
sanctioas than can be conferred by the usual 
hasty process of court-house and cross-roads 
meetings.” 


The National Intelligencer, which is laboring 
manfally for the preservation of the Union, con- 
tains, in its edition of the 16th, extracts from 
twenty-three prominent Southern newspapers, 
in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, expressing the most de. 
voted attachment to the Union, and hostility to 
all projects of Disunion. From our own exchanges 
in the South we could add many more. 

For one, we shall not condemn in advance the 
Southern Convention. It will be time enough to 
denounce it as treasonous, when it shall have com- 
mitted some overt act. That the People of any 
section of the country have a perfect right to 
mect in Convention to consult upon their suppos- 
ed grievances, and the appropriate remedies for 
them, no man in his senses will deny. And we 
have no objection that such Convention should 
calculate the value of the Union. Americans are 
a calculating People. We know nothing so sacred 
that it should command our blind veneration. 
The Union we would cherish, not as an end, buta 
means—® means for the establishment of Justice, 
Peace, Tranquillity, for the extension and pres- 
ervation of Free Institutions. Failing in these 
respects, it would be worthless. We do not be- 
lieve it has thus failed@—it has subserved these 
high ends, imperfectly it may be, but yet better 
than any other political organization that could 
have been formed in this country ; and we hope 
that it will be rendered still more - efficacious for 
the accomplishment of these noble purposes, This 
is our calculation. . Were it not so, did we believe 
with certain citizens of the North that it was sub- 
versive of Justice and Liberty, or with certain 
citizens of the South that it was used as a mere 
instrument for the aggrandizement of one section 
at the expense of another, and the overthrow of 
State rights, we should be a Disunionist in prin- 
ciple, and stand prepared to avow and defend our 
convictions. 

Let the value of the Union be calculated—we 
have no fear of the result. Let the Southern 
Convention be held—let the wisest and best citi- 
zens of the South meet to take into consideration 
the question whether the substantial interests of 
that section and of the whole country can be 
promoted by a dissolution of the compact that now 
paves the States in one Rermblic, Let them cal- 
culate the value of the Union, and the conse- 
quences of Disunion. A committee of the ablest 
men of the South might be constituted to inquire 
into the relations of the Union, to 
The Growth of Civilization on this Continent, 
The Power and Wealth of the Republic. 

Its exemption from Foreign intrigue and inter- 


ference. 
~The CaugeofPeace. |. ... : 
. The Cause of Free Trade. : 

The Establishment of Jastice and Domestic 
Trangnillity, 


* 


Peace, Trade, Social connection between the 
divided States. 

Their Ability to resist Foreign Aggression. 
The Amount and Cost and Results of the Mil- 
itary Establishments that would then become ne- 
cessary. 

The augmentation of Executive Power at the 
expense of Popular Sovereignty that would be 
required in the new Governments. 

The Disposition of the Territories of the 
United States. 

The Extradition of Fugitives from Service or 
Labor. 

The Permanence of Slavery. 

The Question of the Navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

And divers other important matters. 

It might not be amiss to extend their inquiries 
a little farther, and ask, how the question of the 
annexation of the Canadas to the Northern Con- 
federacy, and its relations to the free British 
West Indies, would be affected ; and how, on the 
other hand, an attempted annexation of Cuba by 
the Southern Confederacy, without any naval 
power, would be viewed by Great Britain. 

We repeat, it would gratify us exceedingly to 
see all these important Questions fully and can- 
didly examined by a Committee of the ablest 
Statesmen of the South, appointed by the Nash- 
ville Convention. Their report, we have no 
doubt, would do more to settle the agitation in 
the South in regard to the Union, than indignant 
Senatorial denunciations of the schemes of Disso- 
lution, and patriotic Senatorial rejections of pe- 
titions for Dissolation. 

The very best thing that can be done to per- 
petuate the Union is, coolly and carefully to caleu- 
late its value. . 


a ae 


BLUNDERS. 


—_—— 


Members of Congress do not always speak by 
the book. We have sometimes wondered at the 
coolness with which they make the most un- 
founded statements. 

Mr. Inge of Alabama, a few days since, while 
speculating on the advantages to the South of a 
dissolution of the Union, fell into several gross 
mistakes. A few we shall advert to, as mere spe- 
cimens: 

.“ Our exports,” he says, “are now about double 
those of the North.” 

The following tabte from official returns will 
show the value of exports from the free States 
and slave States in the year ending June 30th, 
1848: 

Dom. Produce. For'n, Produce. Total. 
Free States $56,727,716 $19,387,725 $76,115,441 
Slave States 76,176,405 1,744,590 77,920,995 

In relation to the total value of exports, the 
two sections are nearly equal. As it regards the 
exports of domestic produce, more than two-fifths 
is from the free States, less than three-fifths from 
the slaveholding. What becomes of Mr. Inge’s 
statement, that the South exports double the 
amount exported by the North? 

Again: of the exports credited to the South, 
forty millions’ worth is set down to the account 
of Louisiana ; but at least one-half of this comes 
from the free States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, a large portion of the pro- 
duce of which is sent to New Orleans for export- 
ation ; so that the value of exports of domestic 
produce of the free States is really twenty millions 
greater than that of similar exports from the 
slaveholding States. 

The same enlightened gentleman also remarks: 

“The Federal Government raises annually 
from imports more than thirty millions of dollars, 
which go into the National Treasury ; and indi- 
rectly an immense sum is levied upon the South, 
for the benefit of Northern manufacturers. This 
revenue is expended chiefly in the North; and 
while the South pays tribute to this Government, 
she is scarcely permitted to share in the largess.” 

In the first place, as the North numbers 
about twelve millions of consumers, while the 
South nifbers scarcely more than nine millions; 
and as two-thirds of the white people, who are by 
far the heaviest consumers, reside in the North, it 
is obvious that the North pays, relatively, the 
larger portion of the burdens imposed in the 
shape of customs. And in the second place, it is 
sheer folly to assert that this revenue is expended 
chiefly in the North; for of the whole thirty 
millions, three millions are expended in support 
of the various Departments of the Government in 
Washington, and of the Diplomatic Intercourse 
of the country ; nearly twenty millions in the sup- 
port of the military and naval establishments; 
and three millions for miscellaneous objects, in 
which the States are equally interested; while 
the rest goes to the payment of the interest on 
the public debt, the most of which has been con- 
tracted in the attempt to please the people of 
Florida, by expelling the Indians, and in the 
prosecution of a War with Mexico, brought about 
by Southern influences. 

These are mere specimens of the reckless 
statements which are so common in the Halls of 
Congress, that they have ceased to excite the sur- 
prise of the experienced members of that body. 


VIOLENT RESISTANCE THREATENED WITHIN 
THE HALLS OF CONGRESS. 


The threats of violent resistance to the passage 
of any act, which the pro-slavery men may deem 
unfavorable to their interests, is quite common 
in the Halls of Corigress. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi thought it best, if 
Northern men persisted in their policy, that the 
conflict should begin “ here and now ”—that is, in 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Mr. Clingman, alluding to some suggestion 
made as he said in a Northern paper, that mem- 
bers determined to disorganize the House should 
be expelled, invited the Northern members to try 
their hands at such a measure, admonished them 
that this was slaveholding territory—“ our own 
territory ”—and that such an attempt would not 
leave a quorum to do business! 

Some other Southern member—we forget his 
name—intimated that, in the event of a conflict, 
in a few moments three hundred armed men 
would make their appearance in the Hall of the 
House. 

Mr. Inge of Alabama was even more palpable, 
From the closing paragraph of his speech, deliv- 
ered the other day in the House, we extract the 
following open invocation to civil war: 

“From this consideration alone, the present 
admission of California would meet with deter- 
mined and unmeasured resistance. Will the rep- 
resentatives of the North attempt, by the power of 
numbers, to outrage the Constitution and degrade 
the South by the admission of this Territory as a 
State, without the offer of some equivalent? I 
suggest to them to remember that we are sworn 
to support the Constitution, and could scarcely sit 
in tame acquiescence and witness its open and shameful 
violation. The attempted consummation of such an 
act would he the overthrow of the Constitution, which 
the people we represent would resist by force ofarms. We 
are here as the representatives of the people, but are 
our obligations to the Constitution and the South 
less than those of other individual citizens, who, in 
the aggregate, are the people? We assume addi- 
tional obligations when we come as representatives ; 
but are we relizved from those which rested upon us 
as private citizens? My individual opinion is, that 
if the Southern people ought to resist a measure of ag- 
gression, afler its consummation, we here are un- 
der the same or a higher obligation to resist its con- 
summation. ‘These suggestions are made, not in the 
nature of threats or menace. I do not underrate 
the firmness of the North ; as a matter of discre- 
tion, it is always proper to assume that your an- 
tagonist is firm, even if the fact be doubtful. But 
the course proper to be pursued in any and every event 
is for the determination of Southern members. I am 
pag to suggest, and if my course is not approved, 
to follow any path of honor which may be pointed out 
by those who are older and wiser. I trust that we shall 
stand together as one man, and present our breasts as 
the shield of the Constitution.” 

If this mean anything beyond mere bravado, it 
is a direct call upon the Southern representatives 
in the House, to rise up, and by brute force prevent 
the’majority of that body from voting in obedience to 


| their convictions of duty. 2 


- Weare far from believing that Southern rep- 
resentatives generally sympathize with these bru- 
tal threats ; but they should manifest their abbor- 
renc@of them otherwise than by silence. Every 
Northern man of any spirit must regard such 








Disunion 


‘menaces with utter contempt. There will always 


be reasonable men enough in Congress from both 
sections, to take proper care of those who should 
attempt to regulate its deliberations by the Bowie- 
Knife. 


THE COMPROMISE OF MR. CLAY, | 


The compromise resolutions of Mr. Clay are 
generally repudiated by the Whig press. [is 
motives are commended, his courage, patriotism, 
and ability, are admired, but his plan finds 
scarcely any favor. ‘The Whig papers of 
Ohio are nearly all decided in their condemna- 
tion of it, The Ohio State Journal, of Columbus, 
says: 

“The resolutions of Mr. Clay are producing a 
profound impression on the public mind. They 
will be read with interest throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. There can be no mis- 
take about their reception in Ohio. With all 
their regard for Mr. Clay, with all their admira- 
tion for his splendid career as a statesman, and 
his long and valuable services as a Whig, our 
citizens do not endorse the sentiments of his reso- 
lutions. They say this ‘more in sorrow than in 
anger;’ but say it they must, though it severs 
ties long existing and dearly cherished.” 

Preceding these remarks, says the Cincinnati 
Gazette: 

“We find a call for a public meeting of the 
W higs of Franklin county, and of the State, to he 
held at Columbus, on Monday evening next, ‘for 
the purpose of obtaining an interchange of opinion, 
and an expression of sentiment in reference to the 
present and proposed action of Congress on the 
subject of slavery, and especially in reference to 
the resolutions recently introduced by Mr. Clay 
on that subject in the Senate of the United States; 
to utter the voice of the people of Ohio, at this 
important crisis’ ” 3 

That is right. The people of the free States 
have been reposing quietly, in the belief that 
their representatives in Congress would carry 
out their oft-expressed determination on this 
question. Now, that they see some of them 
giving way, and others entertaining insidious 
plans of compromise, they will gird themselves 
again for the conflict. Craven-hearted repre- 
sentatives may waver, but the people who sent 
them here have no fear of slaveholding and 
disunion conventions. We do not believe that 
they will abandon the ground they have taken, 
whatever the consequences may be. 

It can be no degradation to the South, to 
preserve by act of Congress freedom in free 
Territories. It will be an infamy to the North, 
should they suffer free to be converted into 
slave Territory. It can be no degradation to 
the South to apply the Jefferson Ordinance of 
1787 to Free Soil; it will be a perpetual degra- 
dation to the North, should it suffer itself to be 
driven by intimidation to an abandonment of the 
Ordinance. 


ny 


GENERAL CASS AND THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 

We hope our readers will pay some attention 
to the report of the debate in the Senate on the 
Right of Petition, published on our fourth page- 
The course of General Cass is grossly inconsist- 
ent. On the 6th, an account of the proceedings 
of a meeting in North Carolina, remonstrating 
against action by the United States designed to 
limit slavery, and threatening disunion in a cer- 
tain contingency, was presented by Mr. Mangum. 
The usage of the Senate has been, to raise the 
question of reception on all papers touching the 
question of slavery, except where emanating from 
State Legislatures, and to lay that question upon 
the table. Among the most rigid in the observance 
of the usage is General Cass. Mr. Hale, although 
opposed to the usage, deemed the occasion offered 
by the presentation of these proceedings a fit one 
for testing the impartiality of the Senate towards 
North and South, and accordingly raised the 
question of reception, and moved to lay that 
question on the table. The motion was lost, 
Messrs. Douglas and Bradbury alone voting for 
it. General Cass, so prompt in voting against all 
petitions, memorials, or remonstrances, on the 
subject, coming from the free States, with his 
accustomed reverence for the South, voted to 
receive these proceedings from North Carolina! 
The very next day, Mr. Hale presented the 
report of the proceedings of an association of 
Friends, in Philadelphia, containing the follow- 
ing prayer : 

“ We however ask you, possessing, as you do, 
the legislative power, to prevent the increase of 
this dreadful evil, by the non-admission of new 
States into the Union, or the non-erection of new 
Territories whase constitutions or organic laws 
do not contain express prohibitions to the estab- 
lishment or the continuance of slavery within 
their limits.” 

Here was a petition asking the Senate not to 
act in any way for the extension of slavery. 
The question of reception was raised, and on the 
motion to lay that question on the table, General 
Cass voted yea. 

Thus, one day he votes to receive the procced- 
ings of a North Carolina mecting, praying Con- 
gress not to act against the extension of slavery, 
and the next day he votes against receiving the 
proceedings of a Philadelphia meeting, praying 
Congress not to act for the extension of slavery. 

A very consistent, fair-minded, impartial states- 
man, is he not? 

Mr. Hale thus exposed this gross inconsistency: 

“The honorable Senator, in the discrimination 
which he applies to papers to be received by the 
Senate, says, if they ask that which we have pal- 
pably no power to grant, they should not be re- 
ceived ; but he says, ifany of the citizens of this 
country apprehend action on the part of Congress 
which they think will be dangerous and detri- 
mental, they have a right to remonstrate against 


monstrance. How frail, sir, is human memory! 
On Thursday last, 1 had the honor to present 
precisely such a paper as that to this body—the 
remonstrance of some members of the association 
of Friends—coming here, and not asking for any 
action on the part of Congress, but simply, in the 
words of the honorable Senator from Michigan, 
remonstrating against action which they antici- 
pated—the admission of any more slave States, or 
the extension of slavery into the Territories. 

“Mr. Cass. The object of that petition was to 
induce Congress not to admit any new States into, 
the Union without a prohibition of slavery. 

“Mr. Hale. No, sir, that was not it. It wasa 
petition against action, and comes within the defi- 
nition laid down by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan. 1 appeal to every Senator who hears 
me, if that is not the case? It is a difference of 
words between us; but I ask the common sense 
understanding of the whole people if it is not ? 

“Mr. Cass. Was not the object to prevent 
California, or any other new State, from being 
admitted into the Union without such a prohibi- 
tion? It was asking us to do what we could not 
do—that is all. Ihave not another word to say. 

“Mr. Hale. It was remonstrating against ac- 
tion.” 

There was another rule General Cass laid 
down, which he coolly disregarded in practice, 
In his speech he said— 2 

“If we have no power to grant the prayer of 
the petition, why should such a petition be re- 
ceived? And our time thus profitlessly spent 
might be devoted to useful and national purposes. 
I am not speaking, sir, of a doubtful question—of 
petitions for measures of doubtful validity, and 
about which reasonable men may differ, and do 
differ. These should be respectfully received and 
considered. But I speak of applications for the 
exercise of powers which we have clearly and un- 
deniably no right to assume—like this for the 
dissolution of the Union, or for the annihilation 
of a State of this Confederacy.” 

Petitions for measures of doubtful validity ought 
he says, to be respectfully received and considered 
The petition, the question of reception of which 
he voted to lay on the table, asked Congress not 
to admit any State, or erect any Territory, whose 
organic law did not exclude slavery. The great 
majority of the people of this country believes in 
the validity of such non-action : a minority denies 
it. Even some of the minority hold that Congress 
have the power to admit new States or refnse 
them admission, at its discretion. The first resolu- 
tion of the series submitted by Mr. Foote, is as 
follows: 

“1. Resolved, That Congress , under 
the Constitution, full and exclusive power to admit or 
refuse to admit States into the Union, of its own 
discretion, which discretion, though, ought in no 
case to be exercised arbitrarily, unjustly, or to 
the injury of any of the sovereign members of the 


Confederacy, or to the injury or disparagement of 
any of their reserved rights.” 


In view of these considerations, the non-action 





‘prayed for by the petition, being held valid by a 


that action, and we are bound to receive that re- [ 


majority of the people, and invalid by a minority, 
must be regarded by General Cass as coming 
within the category of measures defined by him to 
be of doubtfal or questionable validity. And, 
therefore, on his own principle, he was bound re- 
spectfully to receive and consider the petition. 

But the remark of Mr. Hale, in relation to the 
Senate generally, applies with special force to 
General Cass: “ theusage is to receive everything 
from the South, and reject everything from the 
North, without asking the nature of it.” 


For the National Era. 


SABBATH MORNING. 


BY MISS PHGBE CAREY, 


Another Sabbath o’er the earth 
Comes softly down feom Eden’s bowers 
And in my spirit I can feel 
The hallowed influence of its hours. 
And now this earnest prayer goes up, 
That on my lips should ever be— 
O, God! that I might give, to-day, 
My heart, and life, and soul, to thee! 
I, that by prayerful love was brought 
Almost the fold of life within, 
And from a Saviour’s pleading arms 
Went backward ta a world of sin— 
Went back to feel a deeper shame, 
A threatened reckoning, yet more dread, 
For all the slighted prayers and tears 
Poured out upon my guilty head. 
Yet, Lord, thy cup of vengeance stay, 
Hold yet the uplifted hand divine, 
Till, by repentance at the cross, 
My stubborn will is bent to thine. 
Grant that thy trembling steps may be 
Set firmly on the Rock of Right, 
4efore thy striving Spirit takes 
Its upward, everlasting flight. 
T fain would hold the angel fast, 
Nor still without his blessing go, 
Since the sweet mercy offered now 
May be the latest sent below. 


And should this earthly Sabbath be 
The last my dying soul may keep, 
O, shall another dawn for me, 
When the summons breaks my sleep! 
SEES No FR 


HEARING FROM THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 


—— 


We published a few weeks ago extracts from 
newspapers in the districts of Messrs. Duer and 
Clarke, rebuking them for their votes to lay the 
resolution of Mr. Root on the table, when it was 
first introduced. 

Mr. Gilmore of Pennsylvania, who pursued a 
similar course, is thus noticed in the Blairsville 
(Pa.) Apalachian of January 23d: 

OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS. 
Messrs. Editors of the Apalachian : 

I see by the last National Era, that Mr. Gil- 
more, the Representative in Congress from this 
district, has proved recreant to Democratic prin- 
ciples and his pledge to the Free Soil men of the 
district. He voted with the South to lay Mr 
Root’s resolution on the table—it beinga test vote: 
on the Wilmot Proviso. As you have supported 
him and agsisted in getting him elected, I think it 
your duty to call on him for an explanation of his 
vote on this occasion. He certainly could not have 
been elected in this district if we had known that 
he was opposed to the Wilmot Proviso being ap- 
plied to our free Territories ; and I call upon you 
eo men to let the Democracy of this dis- 
trict see how Gilmore votes—how he fulfils his 
pledge. 

Alexander Irvin took the Southern hook when 
there was a good fat bait on it, but Gilmore has 
taken the hook without any bait. A. 

The editor of the Apalachian remarks— 

“ Mr. Gilmore’s vote in this case, taken in con- 
nection with his answer to the interrogatories of 
the Free Soil committee, when he was a candidate 
for Congress, places him in an unenviable posi- 
tion. Justice to himself, as»well as his constitu- 
ents, would seem to require some explanation of 
his reasons for casting a vote so much at variance 
with the views he expressed previous to the elec- 
tion.” 

The explanation, we presume, is to be found in 
the fact, that Mr. Buchanan, who wishes to be 
the next Presidential candidate of the Democratic 
party, and is looking to slaveholders for success, 
has been here for severa! weeks, exercising a fra- 
ternal supervision over the Pennsylvania delega- 


support his favorite compromise—the extension 
of the Misoouri line of 36° 30! to the Pacific. 


a ny 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Free Soil men of Connecticut, at their re- 
cent State Convention, put in nomination the fol- 
lowing ticket : 

For Governor, John Boyd; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Julius Clarke; Secretary, Joseph W. 
White; Treasurer, George Reed ; Comptroller, 
William Alexander. 

The Old Line Democrats held their Conven- 
tion at Middletown yesterday week, and nomi- 
nated the following ticket : ; 

For Governor, Thomas H. Seymour; Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Charles H. Pond; Secretary, Hi- 
ram Weed ; Treasurer, Henry D. Smith ; Comp- 
troller, Rufus G. Pinney. 

The Democrats at the last election carried the 
State* by adopting substantially the creed of the 
Buffalo platform. They have gone back this time 
to the “beggarly elements” of old Hunkerism. 
Their Convention last week refused to give any 
eqpression of opinion at all on the Slavery Ques- 
tion ! 

The Whig Convention was to be -held yester- 
day. We doubt not that it will take strong 
ground on the subject of slavery, and the result 
will be the overthrow of the Democratic party. 


* Or, rather, their candidates for Congress. 
coer s 


MASS CONVENTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Free Soil members of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts and other leading men of the par- 
ty have issued a call for a State Mass Conven- 
tion, to be holden at Faneuil Hall, Wednesday, 
the 27th of February, at 11 o’clock, A.M. The 
reason assigned for this gathering of the People 
fis, the peril in which the cause of Freedom is 
placed through the faltering of the Whig and 
Democratic parties. Nothing, they say, can “ar- 
rest the triumph of the slave propagandists and 
save the cause of liberty and humanity but the 
instant, prompt, and decisive action of the Peorie 
of the free States.” 

Massachusetts will not be alone. There will 
be an uprising of the People in every State, and 
party organizations will be disregarded. Ohio is 
already preparing for a similar demonstration, 
and other States will not be slow to follow. 
Traitors in Congress may prove false to their 
constituents, but speedy retribution will overtake 
them. 


THE WHIGS OF ONTO. 


The ipdications are that the Whigs of Ohio 
have determined to carry that State at the next 
election by adopting the faith of the Free-Soilers ; 
and the false position in which the Democracy of 
Ohio has been placed by its Convention of Jan- 
uary 8th will aid them greatly in this policy. 

The Whig meeting at Columbia, on the 4th, 
was called under the auspices of the leading poli- 
ticians of the party, and was doubtless intended 
to give an impulse to the party throughout the 
State. Mr. Auditor Woods addressed the meet- 
ing in a long speech, the character of which may 
be inferred from the following account of it by 
the Columbus correspondent of the Western Re- 
serve Chronicle: 

“ He began his speech by saying the crisis had 
come, Every man ought to act, not for party merely, 
but for principle. He said he disapproved utterly 
and entirely with the non-intervention doctrine 
AVOWED BY THEPRESIDENT. He could 
not submit to the doctrine, that the President 
ought to govern the vast Territories of this Union, 


that the true principle of the Constitution of the 
United States may be applied, That the military 
should always in time of peace be subordinate to 
the civil power, He said the President’s recom- 
_mendation to Ponaremt, in his m@€sage, looked to 
a SUBVERSION of that great principle. Mr. 
Woods said he had labored for the election of 
General Taylor, and cherished a devotion to and 
admiration for Henry Clay as 

to OPPOSE BOTH On 





tion, striving, we suppose, to persuade them to 





so far above the paltry principles of party. He DE- 
MANDED, in the language of the Whig resolu- 
tions of 1848, that the territory be free, and that 
civil and military Governments be provided for 
them. That the principles of the Ordinance be 
at once adopted, and the slave trade, inter-State 
and in the District, be at once abolished. Sach 
(said Mr. Woods) are the sentiments of the peo- 
of Ohio; and they were emphatically his own, 
and he wished to act upon them as indispensable 
principles.” 

The resolutions adopted were in accordance 
with these sentiments, and in direct opposition to 


both to the policy of the President and that of | 


Henry Clay. 


BUCHANAN vs. WILMOT. 


Mr. Buchanan and his creatures are laboring 
hard to overthrow Mr. Wilmot, whom they seem 
to regard as the most formidable obstacle to the 
hopes of that Presidential aspirant in Pennsylva- 
nia. They have succeeded thus far in getting up 
a few pro-slavery meetings in that State, and in 
arresting the action of its Legislature,on the Sla- 
very Question ; but, Wilmot still sits in the gate, 
and nothing can satisfy them till he slrall be hung 
as high as Haman intended to hang Mordecai the 
Jew. Their hearts’ desire will not be fulfilled ; 
Mr. Buchanan is in a fair way to put the rope 
round his own neck, but Wilmot was never made 
to be hung by traitors to the cause of Freedom. 
His course in relation to the election of Speaker 
and Clerk, mecis with the approbation of his con- 
stituen!s, who do not seem to have been greatly 
moved by the maledictions of the amiable and for- 
giving Forney. 

A County Convention of “ the party ” in Drad- 
ford county was held at Towanda on the 5th, to 
elect delegates to the next Democratic State Con- 
vention, when resolutions thoroughly approving 
Mr. Wilmot’s course and condemning his assail- 
ants were passed by a vote of 46to 5. The fol- 
lowing is one of them: 

“4, Resolved, That the firmness with which 
the Hon. D. Wilmot adheres to the principles of 
the Jeffersonian Ordinance, and the unflinching 
boldness with which he advocates the preserv2- 
tion of free Territories from the establishment 
of slavery therein, justly entitles him to the 
thanks of the Democracy of this county, whose 
views he reflects.” 

NEW YORK. 

The Empire State has at last spoken through 
her Legislature, all the arts of the Hunkers on 
both sides having been utterly baffled. 

The following resolutions originated in the 
Senate, where they were amended on motion of 
Mr. Stone, a Democratic Senator, and by the 
votes of 14 out of 15 Democratic Senators, so as 
to declare that Congress ought to relieve itself 
from all responsibility for slavery. This amend- 
ment in the first resolution is indicated by being 
placed in brackets. 

They were then adopted, sent to the Assembly, 
and referred to a special committee, a majority of 
which was composed of Democrats. This major- 
ity reported, in place of them,a batch of misera- 
ble resolutions, which soon found mates in rezo- 
lutions submitted by Mr. Dox and Mr. Monroe, 
who seemed anxious to have New York back out 
from the position she had formerly taken. The 
Whig minority of the committee through Mr. 
Raymond reported back the Senate resolutions. 
The second of these was amended at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Root of Herkimer, so as to command 
the support of himself and Mr. Green, two of the 
three Democratic members of the special Com- 
mittee This amendment, indicated by being en- 
closed ift brackets, adds to the force of the reso- 
lutions. 

These resolutions, as amended, were adopted 
last Thursday, as follows: 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) [That as 
the Federal Constitution was formed and adopted 
expressly to secure the blessings of liberty to the 
people of the United States, and their posterity ; 
therefore the Federal Government ought to re- 
lieve itself from all responsibility for the exist- 
ence or continuance of slavery or the slave trade 
wherever it has the constitutional power over 
those subjects ;] and our Senators in Congress are 
hereby instructed, and our Representatives are 
requested, to use their best efforts to procure the 
passage of laws that will effectually and forever 
put an end to the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Yeas 74; nays 16—all of the nays, but 2, be- 
ing Democratic. ~ 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the 
determination indicated in the Governor’s mes- 
sages, and the resolutions of various slaveholding 
States, and by the Representatives of such States 
in Congress, to extend domestic slavery over the 
territory acquired by the late treaty of peace with 
the Republic of Mexico, we feel bound to oppose 
by all constitutional ‘means; [and conceding the 
constitutional power of Congress to prohibit by 
positive enactment the extension of slavery into 
free territory, our Senators in Congress and our 
Representatives are hereby requested and j 
structed to use their best efforts to insert suc 
positive prohibition into any law for the Govern- 
ment of the Territories in question.” | 

Yeas 70; nays 20—all of the nays Democrats, 
but 2. 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That our 
Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Rep- 
resentatives requested, to resist firmly and to the 
utmost of their ability, and by such positive legis- 
lation as may be necessary, the extension of hu- 
man slavery, or the jurisdiction of Texas over any 
part of New Mexico.” 

Yeas 65; nays 24—all of the nays Democrats, 
but 2. 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur.) That we 
have learned with great satisfaction that the peo- 
ple of California have adopted a Constitution 
which is entirely in accordance with the spirit of 
free institutions of our country ; and our Sena- 
tors in Congress are herety instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to aid in the passage 
of such laws as may be necessary to admit that 
State into the Union.” 

Only one negative, and that Democratic. 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the 
people of this State are desirous of preserving in- 
violate the Federal Union—and that they will 
strenuously oppose all attempts, from whatever 
source they may emanate or under whatever pre- 
tence they may be made, to effect its dissolution.” 

No opposition. 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the 
Governor be requested to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of this State in Congress. 

No opposition. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Democrats 
voting in the negative were Cass men. 

The resolutions went back to the Senate, and 
with the amendment, were concurred in—yeas 
26, nays 1. 

So New York stands erect. 


GRAVE CONSIDERATION. 


“Fad Mr. Clay, in so nobly tendering the 
olive-branch, been authorized or enabled to speak 
for the South, his plan would have been entitled 
to the gravest consideration on the side of the 
North.””—New York Tribune. 

Recollect—“his plan” proposes to pass more 
rigid laws for the reclamation of fugitives from 
labor, though they are already denied jury trial 
and the habeas corpus; to perpetuate slavery 
in the District of Columbia indefinitely; and 
to give Territorial Governments to New Mex- 
ico and. Deseret without. the Wilmot. Provi- 
so—precisely what the slaveholders have con- 
stantly demanded, and the non-slaveholders as 
constantly refused. Why, sir, this is the plan 
which the South has proposed all along. Why 
have you not taken it into your grave considera- 
tion before? Perhaps you may say it differs in 
this—that it recognises the fact that slavery does 
not exist now in the Territories by law, and is 
not likely to be introduced there. No—this is 
in the resolutions, but is not intended to be incor- 
porated inthe bill. If the resolutions be adopt- 
ed, the declaration will amount to a mere expres- 
sion of opinion, as to the preseat condition of the 
Territories; but will have 20 binding force 


against the introduction of slavery. Let the ex- |. 


pression of the opinion, that slavery does not exist 
in the Territories by law, be inserted in the-pream- 
ble of a bill for the establishment of Territorial 
Governments, with this addition—“ and cannot ex- 
ist therein save by positive law,” then the plan might 
be worthy of the grave consideration the Tribune 
talks of. lalate ila 
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laws of Louisiana respecting the free people of 
color are more liberal than in any other slave- 
holding State, or some free States. They con- 
stitute a class of citizens whom the law recognises 
and protects, and whose social position is better 
than that of free people of color in other sec- 
tions. 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 17th ultimo 
contains the report of a case decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the State, which held that they 
were competent wituesses in trials of white per- 
sons, and also assigned the reason therefor, as 
follows—Judge King delivering the opinion: 

“Our legislation and jurisprudence upon this 
subject differs materially from those of the slave 
States generally, in which the rule contended for 
prevails. This difference of public polic yhas no 
doubt arisen from the different condition of that 
class of persons in this State. At the date of our 
earliest legislation asa Territory, as we!’ as at 
the present day, free persons of color constituted 
a numerous class. In some districts they are rc- 
spectable from their intelligence, industry, and 
habits of good order. Many of them are highly 
educated, and the instances are by no means rare 
in which they are large property holders. So far 
from being in that degraded state which renders 
them unworthy of belief, they are such persong 
as courts and juries would not hesitate to believe 
under oath. Moreover, this numerous class jg 
entitled to the protection of our laws, but that 
protection would in many cases be illusory, and 
the greatest offences against their persons and 
property might be committed with impunity by 
white persons, if the rule of exclusion contended 
for were recognised. ‘They are also included in 
article 2,260 of our Civil Code as competent per 
sons to testify in civil matters.” 

vila 

A Generous Sentiment.—At the late annual 
meeting in this city of the American Colonization 
Society, Robert Scott, of Virginia, made a speech, 
which is reported in the African Repository for 
February, and from which we extract the follow- 
ing generous sentiment. Mr. Scott is referring 
to the Government of Liberia: 

“JT am very particular to announce that there 
is a feature in that Government that marks it as 
one of the highest degree of wisdom. It forbids 
a white man a single foot of soil in Liberia, as J 
would forbid the black man a single foot of soil in th: 
United States. They have taken care to follow the 
command of Him who commands all things.” 

That must be a new commandment communi- 
cated by special revelation to Mr. Scott. We 
think the old revelation is on this wise: that 
“God has made of one blood all men to dwell 
upon all the face of the earth.” The Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, quoted above, holds very 
different language from that of this peculiarly 
benevolent gentleman. 

When we denied that Mr. Chase was elec- 
tioneering for Mr. Brown, for the Speakership, 
we said that the support of that candidate by the 
Free Soil members did not meet with his concur- 
rence. A letter from Mr. Durkee, in the Wiscon- 
sin Freeman, reminds us that we were partially 
mistaken, as he did think it proper that the D:»- 
ocratic Free-Soilers should vote for him. That 
he electioneered for him, however, is a gross 
falsehood. 


Tue Hamitton County Controversy.—The 
Hamilton county controversy, which has driven 
that most enlightened, sober-minded State of the 
West to the verge of anarchy, was terminated on 
the ist instant, by the adoption by the Legisla- 
ture of a proviso to the apportionment law, as 
follows: 

“ Provided, That nothing therein contained 
shall be so construed as to impair any right, privi- 
leges, or franchises, supposed to be acquired un- 
der said provisions above repealed.” 

Correction.—It seems that the Z'ruz Democrat 
of Cleveland, from which we copied the address 
of the Summit and Medina delegates concerning 
the Columbus (0.) Convention, made a mistake in 
printing it. The error was transferred to our 
paper, and we are now asked by one of our Ohio 
exchanges to correct it. 

The error consisted in stating that the follow 
ing two resolutions offered in the Convention 
were stricken out : 

“ Resolved, That the services of William Allen, 
in the councils of the nation, entitle him to the 
confidence of the American Democracy ; and 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Ohio de- 


plore his absence from the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Tey were not stricken out, but substituted and 
adopted in place of the following resolution, oifer- 
ed by Mr. Bierce of Summit, which was stricken 
out by a vote of 147 to 120: 

“ Resolved, That we approve of the vote given 
in the United States Senate, by our late Senator, 
William Allen, on the application of the Wilmot 
Proviso to the Territories; and we recommend 
to our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to engraft the same principles upon all bills for 
the organization of Territorial Governments.” 


Tue Boston Curonotyre has ceased to exist. 
Its talent, wit, and courage, made it a favorite 
with a larg? circle of readers. We hope its wor- 
thy and independent editor may find 4 still wider 
sphere for the exercise of talents that have been 
devoted to what he believed the best interests of 
his race. 


Tur Democrats have called a Convention of 
the counties of Portage, Summit, and Medinp, 
Ohio, on the 22d of this month, to consult on 
measures proper to be taken in view of the 
State Democratic Convention at Columbus. 

HON. ALFRED GILMORE, 
Wasurinaton, Pa, February 15, 1950. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I see that you speak of the district in this State 
represented by Mr. Alfred Gilmore, as a “ pro- 
slavery district.” Allow me to correct you on 
that point. His district is composed of the coun- 
ties of Butler, Armstrong, Indiana, and Clear- 
field—counties which embrace not only a large 
number of, but some of the very best anti- 
slavery men in the State. Much anti-sla- 
very labor has been expended there, and there is 
not, probably, a district in the State in which 
more unanimity prevails in favor of the Wilmot 
Proviso. If you will turn to the columns of the 
Era for 1848, you will find, somewhere during 
the progress of the Presidential campaign, a let- 
ter from Mr. Gilmore, in which he pledges him- 
self unreservedly to the support of the Proviso. 
It would be well to republish that letter, and let 
his constituents be prepared to hold him toa reck- 
oning. 

I notice with regret that the member from this 
district, Dr. Reed, did not vote on Mr. Root’s res- 
olutions, although in his seat a few minutes after- 
wards, voting on Giddings’s resolution. When it 
is considered that he is very anxious to sustair, 
the Administration, and the devoted friend of 
Henry Clay, he will admit, himself, that b* 5 nct 
voting on Root’s resolution gives room fo. 9 sys- 
picion that he was dodging. Ido not eb arge him 
with this, but when so many are prov ing treach- 
erous he must not be surprised to fir q his constit- 
uents desirous of knowing all abov ¢ such matters. 
He stands pledged to the Provis’, beyond all hope 
of honorable escape, and we ay a not disposed to 
release him. 

The member from Pittsbur gh was also absent 
when the vote on Root’s resolution was taker. 
About the same time, I saw a letter published in 
the Pitslurgh Journal, written from Washington 
city, in which the writer urges that if the North 
insists on the Proviso, she will lose the Tariff, 
and that to save the Tariff the North ought to 
give up the Proviso. This letteris written a good 
deal after the style of Mr. Hampton, the Whig 
member from Pittsburgh. Is it a feeler, put forth 
to test the safety of ahandoning the Proviso ? 

This letter in the Journel assumes the ground 
that slavery cinno’, possibly be planted in New 
Mexico, and thereby it is useless to insist upon 
a prohibition of it. I hear, also, that letters have 
been received here from pur member, arguing that 
slavery cannot, by amy chance, be extended to the 
Territories, and hence it is only exasperating the 
South to no purpose, to enact the Proviso. 

These things make me afraid that there isa 
settled design on the part of the Whig members 
to give up the Proviso, on the flimsy ground that 
there is no use for it. 

If so, all I ask, is, lot them show their hands 
fairly, at once. The elections for Congress, in New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, come on next fall, and 
for one I do not hesitate to avow that I will vote 
for any Democrat who is reliable on this question, 
in preference to a Whig who yields to the tempt- 
er on the first opportunity. In saying this, I have 


‘no doubt I utter the determination of tens of 


tho who, like me, are watehing with in- 
tense matheps the developments that are being 
made at Washington. E. 
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FACTIOUS PROCEEDINGS IN THE HOUSE ON 
THE 1TH. 


WAR AGAINST TILE ADMISSION OF A NEW 
FREE STATE, 





Large numbers of American citizens from all 
the States of this Union have settled in California, 
and in no country are the restraints of good gov- 
ernment more imperatively demanded. 

The determination of the pro-slavery men in 
Congress, that no Territorial Government should 
be established which did not tolerate slavery, 
having defeated all attempts by that body to pro- 
vide a Government for California, our fellow- 
citizens there were driven by necessity to estab- 
lish one for themselves. 

Florida and Michigan, having organized State 
Constitutions without any prior act by Congress 
authorizing them to do so, and their action having 
received the subs: quent sanction of that body, the 
People of California determined to follow their 
example. 

In this they were encouraged by the military 
commander-in-chief in their Territory, who held 
his appointment from the late Democratic Admin- 
istration, and also by Thomas Butler King, the 
special agent of the present Whig Administra- 
tion, who assured them, on the authority of the 
President, that there could be no doubt that Con- 
gress would favorably entertain their application 
for admission into the Union. 

A Convention, in which all the People of the 
Territory were fairly represented, assembled. Its 
procecdings were decorous and dignified, and the 
resul’ was, a Constitution the great wisdom of 
which has commanded the admiration of men of 
all parties and sections. 

Proceeding on the assumption made by the 
Southern and Northern supporters of General 
Cass in the last Presidential election, that the 
People of a Territory, on organizing a State Con- 
stitution, have the right to settle the question of 
slavery for themselves, they settled this question, 
by prohibiting in their Constitution the existence 
of slavery or involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than as punishment for crime. 

The People proceeded to elect their agents un- 
der the new Constitution. Messrs. Wright and 
Gilbert, emigrants from the Northern States of 
this Union, were chosen Representatives by the 
People; Messrs. Fremont and Gwin, emigrants 
from the Southern States, were chosen Senatgrs, 
by the Legislature; they are now in Wash- 
ington, awaiting the pleasure of Congress—and 
the President has submitted the Constitution of 
the new State to both Houses, notifying them of 
the fact of its organization, having already inti- 
mated to them in a previous message his approba- 
tion of the same. 

What should hinder the immediate admission 
of the new State? What delay the passage of 
an act by Congress giving validity to its Consti- 
tution? 

All the People of the free States are anxious 
for it: many of the People of the South areacqui- 
escent: a Slaveholding Administration is ready 
to sanction such an act: Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and other slavcholding States, have 
refused through their Legislatures to express any 
opposition to its admission. 

Why, then, we ask, with a Constitution truly 
republican, should this new State, needing more 
than any other State, the benefits of regular 
Government, with her Representatives and Sen- 
ators all ready to take their seats in Congress, 
with the voice of the American People in her fa- 
vor, be left out of the Union, and, with a large 
population, rapidly accumulating, be exposed to 

all the perils of anarchy ? 

We ask the attention of every candid reader, 
North and South, to the report of proceedings in 
the House last Monday. It being resolution day, 
(which falls on every other Monday,) Mr. Doty 
offered a resolution, instructing the Committee 
on the Territories to report a bill for the admis- 


admission of a new free State, be pointed out, 
and branded, that they may be withered by the 
scorn and indignation of an outraged community. 


MR, MEACHAM OF VERMONT, 


Was put down by mistake in our list of absen- 
tees cn the vote to lay Mr. Root’s resolution on 
the table. We were led into this error by one 
of the daily papers; and we hasten to do justice 
to one who on this subject faithfully represents, 
we doubt not, his constituents. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — FIRST SESSION. 


Wepnespay, Ferrvary 13, 1850. 
SENATE, 

The petition presented on Tuesday by Mr. 

Hale, in relation to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, was referred, without de- 
bate, to the Committee on the Territories. 
’ The Revenue bill, as amended by the House, 
providing “that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be allowed $1,225,000, to defray the expenses of 
collecting the revenues from the customs for the 
last half of the present fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1850,” and further providing that “the Sec- 
retary shall be authorized to dispose of the bond- 
ed warehouses now leased by Government, on the 
best terms practicable, before the Ist of January 
next,” was presented by Mr. Dickinson, from the 
Committee on Finance. 

He said that the total amount as appropriated, 
ineluding the expense of cartage, storage, Kc, 
would be $1,377,723 20; that this was some two 
or three hundred thousand dollars less than the 
Secretary of the Treasury had asked for; but 
that a majority of the Committee on Finance 
were of opinion that this appropriation was more 
than was necessary for the collection of customs, 
and that the committee intend hereafter to ex- 
amine our revenue system, expenses, &c., and 
more fally fix specific appropriations; but as the 
present fiscal year was so near to a close, that it 
was perhaps best that the bill should pass. 

The bill with its amendments passed. 

The Constitution of the State of California 
was received, with an accompanying message from 
the President of the United States; which were 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Benton moved that the message be referred 
to a Select Committee, and that Mr. Clay be ap- 
pointed Chairman. ; 

Mr. Foote objected, and desired that the whole 
subject might lie over, as he was intending soon 
to offer a resolution, that the consideration of this 
subject of Slavery and all accompanying papers, 
petitions, &c., should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of fifteen Senators, chosen by ballot. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, in relation to a resolution of 
the Senate, asking for copies of such correspond- 
ence as may have passed between our late Seere- 
tary of State and our Chargé d’ Affaires at Guate- 
mala, including any treaties he may have con- 
cluded with either of the States of Central Amer- 
ica. The message declined furnishing them at 
present. od : 

There was a large audience of ladies assembled 
at the doors and ante-rooms, under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Calhoun was to address the Senate. 
Mr. Foote moved that the ladies be admitted 
to the floor. 

Mr. Pearce said that he should be under the 
necessity of enforcing the rule of the Senate. 
That body was not a court of love and beauty. 
The eloquence of the Senate was sometimes com- 
manding; but it was utterly powerless, when 
heard amidst the blaze cf beauty with which the 
Senator from Mississippi delighted to surround 
us. LHe desired to save the Senate from the artil- 
lery of Cupid, with which they had been besieged 
of late. He had himeelf fallen a victim, and he 
should have to insist upon that protection which 
the rules of the Senate afforded. 

Mr. Clay’s resolutions being the special order 
of the day, Mr. Davis of Mississippi addressed 
the Senate, opposing all the leading features in 
the bill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Reports from the different Committees having 
been made, a message from the President of the 
United States was received, setting forth that the 
information called for by the House, “in relation 
to the extraordinary proceedings of the English 
Government in the forcible seizure of Tigre 
Island, &c., and whether any treaties had been 
entered into, &c., would be granted as soon as 
compatible with the public interests. 

The Constitution of California was also re- 














sion of California into the Union, with her pres- 
ent boundaries and Constitution. On this he de- 
manded the previous question, for, if he had not 
done so, any person choosing to announce his 
purpose to debate the resolution, it would have 
gone over, and not have been reached again dur- 
ing thesession. It was not then to preclude de- 
bate on the subject, but to bring without delay a 
hill before the House, which might then be de- 
bated at length. : 
The slaveholding members determined to de- 
feat this movement ; and the explanation of their 
conduct is to be found in their avowed policy to 
prevent the admission of California, till they can 
force a settlement of the whole Slavery Question 
favorable to the interests of Slavery. Their great 
object is, to secure from the free States the ex- 
tension of the Missouri Compromise line, 36° 30’, 
to the Pacific ocean, with an express recognition 
that they may hold slaves below that line. This 
is Mr. Buchanan’s plan of settlement, and encour- 


endeavoring to influence his friends, especially 
the members from Pennsylvania, they have re- 
solved to keep the new State of California out of 
the Union, and prevent any decisive action on the 
part of the House even in preliminary matters, 
untii the Senate shall have time to hatch the de- 
sired Compromise, and send it to the House. 


With this key to their movements, read the 
condensed report of proceedings last Monday. 
The vote on the motion to lay Mr. Doty’s resolu- 
tion on the table showed a majority of rirry-onE 
in favor of the admission of California. Such a 
result stamps as factious, miserably factious, all 
the subsequent proceedings of the minority to 
‘stop the progress of legislation. The demand of 
the previous question was seconded by a majority 
of twenty-six votes. As the vote on this was ta- 
ken by tellers, several Northern members, being 
able to escape direct responsibility to their con- 
stituents, voted nay, among whom, we are inform- 
ed, was James Tuomrson of Pennsylvania. As 
we were not present, we cannot say who were the 
other members from the free States, thus voting 
virtually against California. 

The previous question being seconded, there 
were then but two or three privileged motions that 
could be entertained, but, by reference to the pro- 
ceedings, it will be seen that the factionists plied 
‘these incessantly, demanding on every motion 
ithe yeas and nays, and as these must be ordered 
at the demand of one-fifth of the House, it was 
easy enough always to obtain them. The taking 
of the yeas and nays each time consumed about 
twenty minutes, but the time may be protracted 
by members declining to vote when their names 
are called, and then rising afterwards, to request 
that they be recorded. Probably the roll was 
called not less than forty times in the session of 

Monday, and in this way and by raising points of 
order, the session was protracted until twelve 
o'clock at night, when the Speaker decided that 
Monday, the resolution day, had expired, the 
resolution of Mr. Doty went over under the 
rule. 

So, some seventy pro-slavery men have, by 
their grossly factious resistance, nullified the will 
of one hivadred and twenty-one members in favor 
of legislating in the usual way for the admission 
‘of anew State—and this they did, not because 
the majority of them were 80 instructed by their 
“constituents, not because California has not a 
good Constitution, does not necd government, is 
not ready for admiesion into the Union, will not 
‘afer from delay ; not because any right of any 
section or any State would be violated—but be- 

cause California is a free State, and it is thought 

an to keep her out of the Union, until one 
alf of the free territory acquired froti Mexico 
canbe converted into slave territory! 


Will the American People tolerate this policy ? 


ceived, and, after some debate, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

On the motion to reconsider, Mr. Stanton of 

Tennessee occupied about an hour in a discur- 
sive speech, alluding to all subjects of general in- 
terest, and taking extreme grounds upon the Sla- 
very question. He opposed the admission of 
California with her present Constitution; in- 
sisted that the population were, a large portion at 
least, foreigners, and had no power to make a 
Constitution. That by admitting California now, 
the South would surrender up her dearest inter- 
ests into the hands of her enemies. That the 
free States would then have a majority in the 
Senate. He should therefore oppose her admis- 
sion, 
The resolution from the Senate providing that 
a special clerk be appointed to aid the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in copy- 
ing opinions, &c., was opposed by Mr. Carter of 
Ohio, in a speech reflecting with some severity 
on the Court. 





Tuerspay, Fesrvary 14, 1850. 
SENATE. 

Quite an interesting debate arose in relation to 
the slave trade, upon the presentation of various 
memorials and petitions by Messrs. Dayton and 
Hale. 

Mr. Dayton presented a memorial from the 

Society of Friends in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, praying that the Gov- 
ernment use its influence in the suppression of 
the African slave trade. Mr. Dayton said that 
the slave trade, so far from being suppressed, was 
actually increasing. The memorialists were the 
representatives of a large meeting of the Society 
of Friends at Philadelphia ; and they only asked 
that Government would extend its power so far 
as it might in suppressing the African slave trade, 
not intending to agitate the question of domestic 
slavery ; and that Government would instruct all 
our foreign ministers to use all means in their 
power to prevent its increase. 
Mr. King opposed a motion made by Mr. Day- 
ton to refer the memorial to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He had great respcet for the 
Society of Friends, and thought it dne to them 
to say that he believed they never would lend 
themselves to such a measure asa petition for the 
dissolution of the Union; but he thought the 
Government had already done all in their power. 
They had not only declared the slave trade pira- 
cy, and subjected all individuals erigaged in it to 
the punishment of pirates, but they had united 
with England for the purpose of suppressing it, 
which had given rise to much trouble. It was 
better that our Government should act independ- 
ently in the matter, free from other Govern- 
ments. No one believed that slaves were brought 
to the coasts of the United States. There was 
only one instance known of. the sort since the 
adoption of the law, and that was at the time of 
the transfer of Florida; and the officer who was 
suspected was dismissed and prosecuted. 

He suggested that the memorial might be sent 
to the Secretary of State, perhaps, but the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations had nothing to do 
with it. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Hale presented fourteen petitions from 
Pennsylvania, and one from New York, praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; five of which asked that Congress, by a 
change in the Constitution or some other means, 
would abolish slavery throughout the United 
States. 

Also, a petition signed by 1,475 women of Do- 
ver, New Hampshire, asking for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Colambia, and the slave 
trade within the District and between the States. 

The motion to receive these petitions was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Clay’s resolutions, being the special order 
of the day, were taken up, and Mr. Davis con- 
cluded his speech. be 

Mr. Douglas moved that the President’s mes- 
sage and accompanying document (the Constitu- 
tion of California). be referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 

This was opposed by Mr. Foote. He had sub- 
mitted a resolution that all these questions in re- 
lation to slavery, and all petitions and other doc- 
uments in connection therewith, should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. — 

Mr. Clay said he should with great pleasure 
vote for the proposition to refer the Constitution 


| of California to the Committee on. Territories, 


but that it should be considered ‘from 





Through the efforis of Demagogues and Presi- 


dential aspirants here, calls have been issued in |’ 
Some of our Eastern cities, for meetings, to pro- had 


test against the Wilmot Proviso, and 


, tain |; 
the Union. We should like to see arbre ed i 
cian in these meetings will be base enough to ap- | 


’ ‘prove of 1g in - 
Califoraia, Let Northers traitors who votuateer | S#0n of this 


in such a crisis as this, to hold up the hands of the 
Tener eaeeaeagcly lm dheiosree.sgnieny Jp 
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all otber. questions; that the Senate should act 
with as mich: i “a8 was consistent with 











‘| toa Select Committee, and intimated that there 





‘| form of the Constitution it could be done; there 
lowii 


- | is sti in the ing artiele, shall be in- 
! orperated Tato the Union 0 ‘the United States, 


ground since his specch of the other day—a 
change had come over the spirit of his dreams” — 
that he understood the Senator as recommending 
in his speech that the whole matter be referred 


ted States, according to the principles of the 
Constitution.” What was the fair interpretation 
of this amended article? It appeared to him that 
the design was that Congress was first to move in 
the matter; that there was to be some material 
change to be judged of by Congress, before the ad- 
mission into the Union. The article implied somc- 
thing more than a subsequent approval ; it requi- 
red Congress to take the lead, and not to follow. 
He desired to keep the question eutirely clear from 
all subjects that might embarrass that body in the 
calm and deliberate consideration of the subject ; 
and if the difficulties which he had stated could 
be removed from his mind, and if other objec- 
tions which he had entertained to the early ad- 
mission of these Territories could be removed, he 
should not frel himself at liberty to govern his vote 
for the admission of that State by any considera- 
ae as tothe form of Government they might see fit to 
adopt. ’ 

Mr. Webster responded to the sentiment that 
had been expressed by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Bentov,| and the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, |Mr. Butler,] that 
this great question should be discussed coolly and 
dispassionately, and with a comprehensive view, 
embracing the interests of the whole country ; 
and he concurred with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, that it should be discussed at length, and 
that every Senator should have time to deliberate 
and to speak upon it, 

Mr. Hale said there was one precedent he 
could mention. ‘Texas and Oregon, though situ- 
ated at the different extremes of the Union, were 
carried, like the Siamese twins, through the Pres- 
idential election, but as soon as that was over 
these loving twin-sisters parted company. ‘Texas 
came into the Union, and Oregon was left in the 
cold embrace of 54° 40!. 

Mr. Foote inquired of the honorable Senator 
whether, during the Presidential campaign, any- 
thing was said about admitting Oregon as a 
State? 

Mr. Hale believed the resolution passed at the 
famous Convention was, that “ Texas ought to be 
re-annexed, and Oregon ought to be— 

Re-occupied—suggested Mr. Dodge. [Loud 
Laughter.] 

Mr. Hale. Yes, re-occupied ; that is it. The 
one ought to be re-annexed, and the other re occu- 
pied. But he wished to call the attention of 
the Senate to this precedent—the entire separa- 
tion of these questions. Here is un antiqua via 
legis, that is, the old cow-paths of the law, that 
they trod long ago, [general laugt.ter ;] and he ho- 
ped California would be attended to first of all, 
and then they should have ample time to look af- 
ter New Mexico, Deseret, and San Jacinto—ke 
believed that cime next. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Root of Ohio having the floor, addressed 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for about an hour. [We shall notice his 
speech hereafter. 

Mr. Wellborn of Georgia followed, presenting 
the Southern view- of the Slavery Question. 

Mr. Horace Mann of Massachusetts addressed 
the House for about an hour. [His speech will 
he noticed hereafter. | 


was “some connivance” between Mr. Benton and 
Mr. Clay, to drag California into the Union as a 
free State—and reminded Mr. Clay that he was 
a Southern man. 

Mr. Clay arose and replied very briefly. He 
said he had been often reminded that he was a 
Southern man, and should protect Southern in- 
teresis. He needed no such prompting—he 
would allow no such dictation. He acknowledged 
no allegiance to the South. He owed allegiance 
only to two Powers—the State of Kentucky and 
the Union. 

- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

On the motion to reconsider the vote upon the 
resolution passed yesterday, “thata special clerk 
be appointed to the Supreme Court,” quite an 
animated debate arose. Members on both sides 
of the House opposed the appointment of a clerk 
upon various grounds, but principally that it 
did not appear thet the Judges of the Supreme 
Court were in actual need of such a clerk, and 
that it was understood that some of the Judges 
were opposed to it; that the duties of copying opin- 
ions, &c., should be attended to by the Clerk of 
the Court; if necessary, he should employ extra 
clerks. The vote was reconsidered, and the reso- 
lution laid on the table. 

The House having resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. King of New York rose to make a motion, 
but was interrupted by Mr. Hilliard of Alabama, 
who, having given way day before yesterday to a 
motion to adjourn, without closing his speech, now 
claimed the floor. The Chairman (Mr. Linn 
Boyd) decided that he was entitled to it. From 
| this decision Mr. King appealed, and was about 
| procecding to state the facts, when tumultuous 
cries of order drowned his voice. He persisted, 
so soon as there was a lull, in his attempt; but a 
storm of cries of order! order! again arose. 
Still standing, and speaking whenever he could 
be heard, the Chairman at last decided that it 
was the gentleman’s privilege to make a state- 
ment of facts ; but many members of the Commit- 
tee raised a tumult whenever he attempted the 
statement. After a long struggle of this kind, 
Mr. King at last succeeded, and in a calm manner 
made a brief statement, not occupying more than 
a minute, of the facts in the case. The question 
was then put—Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Committce? and it 
was decided in the affirmative. 

[The explanation of this tumultuous conduct 
of the Committee is to be found, we suppose, in 
the fact, that Mr. King was about to submit a 
motion in reference to the admission of California 
as a State.] 


Mr. Hilliard then proceeded to address the 
Commlttee. Efe was opposed to the admission of 
California into the Union. Would not consent 
to a part only of this great question, but was 
ready to settle the whole question, fairly and 
liberally ; but let our legislation be for the whole 
country. He never would consent to a tranquil- 
lity which a despotism imposes. Confronted as 
the South were on all sides, with their institu- 
tions covered with abuse, and their citizens op- 
pressed by legislation, he would say, as a South- 
ern man, and representing Southern feelings and 
Southern interests, in the language of a distin- 
guished South Carolinian—“ Millions for defence, 
but not one cent for tribute.” 

Mr. Fitch of Indiana followed. 

[When he arose, he seemed to be but little 
known by the members, and not much interest 
was manifested in the commencement; but as he 
proceeded, members on all sides drew around 
him, and listened to him with marked attention.] 
IIe said, a new-born zeal seemed to have arisen 
in the House in relation to an old and well-estab- 
lished principle—that by the Ordinance of 1787 
Slavery was abolished where it had previously 
existed, and that was admitted on all sides; and 
now, all that is asked, under the same power, isa 
prohibition where it does not exist. The princi- 
ple of non-intervention was established by the 
Ordinance of 1787. The principle of non-inter- 
vention, as adopted in the Democratic Convention 
in 1848, was in relation to the States, and not the 
Territories. 

There were many Southern monomaniacs on 
this question of Slavery. He quoted from a 
speech, which he said had been laid upon all their 
tables—“If the North do not choose to swallow | 8% ; : 
the dose prescribed to them by the Southern men, The Speaker stated that it was a question for 
then disunion must follow!” " What was this but | the House to determine when they voted on the 
madness? On his side of the House, he was resolution. : 

sorry to say, such sentiments found supporters, | | Mr. Inge moved a call of the House, which mo- 
and on the other side there were many found re- | tion was agreed to; 186 of the 229 composing the 
sponding to the tune— House (there being two vacancies) answered to 
“Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound,” &c. a wn | gan all further proccedings were 
The North were willing to submit to the will of | 2ispensed- with. 3 

the majority, which eutaialy must govern, but | .,/he question then eng ia the motion of 
the South were not, The South were even buckling | Mr. Inge that the resolution be laid on the table, 
on their armor, and, with lance in hand, charging, | When the yeas and nays were or dered, and one 
a la Don Quixote, when there was no foe in the | ®®™me called. ked 

field. Much of the excited feeling in the North | ,,Mr. MoClernand asked the consent of the 
was chargeable to the South. ; = to have an amendment to the instructions 
But the South say “they will teach us a les- | TS: : : 
son!” The Codgrantiadl piadidnater is abroad.| , Phe Speaker stated that it would not be in or- 
He trusted we should take their instructions with ye the calling of the roll had been com- 
becoming humility ; but it must be reciprocated. : : 
We hom got rnb things to teach ek: He| On the pean of Mr. Inge, the vote stood— 
commented upon the violent course pursued by | Yeas 70.maysl2t. i P 
some of the Southern Legislatures, and quoted |, Mr. Brown of Mississippi gave notice that, if 
from an Alabama paper certain resolutions, adopt- the previous question was not seconded, he would 
ed by their Legislature. “It was terrible indeed. offer an amendment to the instructions, which he 
It was well those resolutions were not received | 2esired to have read. - 

by the House until after they had organized, or ye er pone — to the reading of the 
they might have been frightened into subjection.” | °° ment, [bu f at obtained a copy, we 
Just before the close of his speech, Mr. Cling- “— <j p= ae os er ; a. 
man of North Carolina begged to interrapt the |) “730 0" sg ea it cong on Territories 
gentleman, and to correct his statement in rela- de age 1 U * a Beate what agency the Presi- 
tion to the feeling manifested by the South to- ent of the United States, or any member of the 
wards the North, particularly the ladies. He had | C®binet, es bey _——t the people of Califor- 
been North, and had been always received by the | 2!* ‘0 “T Batl tls =. said Territory ; 
ladies with the greatest kindness and attention. whether T. a ing, W. C. Jones, J. C. Fre- 
That the Southern mer, being of pretty hot blood, mont, or a mn psa acting sf sernming t 
generally managed to make themselves very ac- | °! #8 agent for, a overnment at Washington, 
ceptable to Northern ladies; and he held in his | Urectly or indirectly, communicated the wishes 
hand a letter that had just been laid upon his | °f the President or Cabinet on the subject of sla- 
table, coming from a New England lady; and as| YeTY exclusion in California; and whether any 
evidence of the fact, he would present it to the | Person, acting ry a act or speak for the 
House—holding out, amidst roars of laughter, rt ee oro ; ih re peo geo to the 
a hnge Valentine, upon which was pictured a | People of California that to exclude slavery would 


Pie’ F ; facilitate her admission into the Union as a State; 
EE Ses SEs Se ee geany See and for this purpose the committee have power to 


send for persons and papers.| 

The question was then taken on seconding the 
demand for the previous question, and decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 98, nays 72. 

The question then recurred, “Shall the main 
question be’ now put?” 

Mr. Inge moved that the House adjourn, and 
asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 
Mr. Jones asked to be excused from voting. 
The Speaker stated that he could not entertain 
such a motion pending a motion to adjourn; that 
no motion could be made when an adjournment 
had been moved. 

Mr. Jones asked if it was not in order to take 
an appeal-from this decision: ? 
The Speaker stated it was not. 
The question was then taken on the motion to 
adjourn, and it was negatived—yeas 43, nays 154. 
Mr. McClernand moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; which motion was disagreed to—yeas 86, 
nays 109. 

The question recurring on ordering the main 
question to be put— 

Mr. Jones moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 4 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi ‘moved that the 
House adjourn, stating that he was willing either 
to adjourn or go into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union to discuss this question ; 
but that he preferred the latter. 

The Speaker stated that remarks were out of 





Monnay, Frsruary 18, 1850. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Journal of Friday having been read— 
Mr. Littlefield called for the regular order of 
business. 
The Speaker stated that the regular order of 
business was the call of the States and Territories 
for resolutions. 

ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 
Mr. Doty of Wisconsin offered the following 
resolution : 
“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Terri- 
tories be instructed to prepare and report a bill 
providing for the admission of California into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
with the boundaries and limits defined in the con- 
stitution of said State of California, which was 
communicated to the House with the special mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, on the 
13th of February instant; the said bill to embrace 
no subject or matter relating to territory without 
the said limits of the proposed State of Califor- 
nia.” 
Mr. Doty moved the previous question. 
Inge of Alabama that it be laid on the table. 
Mr. Kaufman of Texas denied that the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Doty] 
was in order, without first reconsidering the vote 
sending the Constitution of California and the 
message to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. - 


Mr. 





Fripay, Ferrvary 15, 1850. 
SENATE, 
After the completion of the morning business, 
Mr. Butler said he did not intend to speak at 
very great length, but should confine his remarks 
to very narrow limits. He desired that all ques- 
tions relating to California should be discussed in 
connection with all other matters embraced in the 
resolutions of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He hoped the-subject would not be refer- 
red to any committee until every Senator should 
have an opportunity, if he chose, of expressing 
his opinions. An adjustment of the present diffi- 
culties depended entirely upon the determination 
of the North. It was apparent to all, there was a 
storm ahead of us. We had already felt some of 
its hazardous agitations ; and every one on board, 
however humble, should be permitted to make 
such suggestions as might perhaps save the vessel 
from apprehended shipwreck. By keeping Cali- 
fornia in connection with other subjects with 
which it was inseparably associated, an opportu- 
nity, perhaps the last opportunity, might be pre- 
sented for settling this subject. He expressed 
surprise to see a disposition from so high a source 
to give California a preference, and to separate 
her from other subjects with which her fate ought 
to be involved. He desired to save the Union if 
it could be done, and preserve at the same time 
the rights and honor of the South. When the 
Senator from Kentucky declared that “he owed 
no allegiance to the South,” he was expecting to 


. 


hear him say, nor to the North, nor East, nor | order. ; i 2 
West, but to the Union. _ The question being taken on the motion to ad- 
Mr. Clay (interposing) remarked that he did | journ— 


Mr. Inge asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered ; and, being taken, the House refused to 
adjourn— yeas 52, nays 137. 

Mr. McClernand moved that the rules be sus- 
t ponded, and that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. Carter demanded the yeas and nays on 
this question, which were ordered ; and, the ques- 
tion being taken, it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 81, nays 110. ; 

Mr. Venable moved that the House adjourn, 
and on this question asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered; and, the question being 
taken, it was lost—yeas 82, nays 113. 

Mr. Jones moved that the rules be suspended, 
and that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union; which 
motion was disagreed to—yeas 80, nays 113. 

[{t is not necessary to give in detail a report of 
-all the devices of the minority to prevent the 
main question on the resolution from being 
taken. 4 

At a subsequent period, the following proceed- 
ings took place. 

Mr. Mason of Kentucky having moved a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the Ifowse had 
refused to layon the table the resolution offered 
by Mr. Doty, Mr. Campbell of Ohio moved to 
lay that motion on the table. 

. The question being on the motion of Mr. 
Campbell—}. 

at } 2 (to be judged| Mr. Cabell said that, having paired off with a 
5S are feited dheonh soskerse: gentleman on the other side of the House, he 
the Fights is of citizens of the Uni-' would move that he be excused from voting. 


not know that he went all around the points of 
the compass, but that was what he meant, how- 
ever, and he would repeat again that he owed no 
allegiance to any one section, either North, South, 
East, or West. g 

Mr. Badger of North Carolina desired to 
state some of the difficulties he had to encounter 
in voting for the instructions moved by the hon- 
orable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] by 
which the Committee on Territories is to be di- 
rected to bring in a bill for the admission of Cal- 
ifornia into the Union. . 
He did not think it necessary to go into the dis- 
cussion of slavery in considering this question. He 
had nothing to do with the admission of Texas, 
which resulted in the war, or with the subsequent 
acquisitions. It could not be denied, this applica- 
tion was made under circumstances unprecedented 
in our history. Other Territories have first mo- 
ved their admission into the Union, but they had 
previously existed under an organized Territori- 
al Government. Every Territorial Government 
established by Congress emanates from the sov- 
ereign power, and receives an authority over the 
Territory. There was another difficulty. When 
the treaty with Mexico was submitted to the Sen- 
ate, it contained an article providing for the ad- 
mission of these Territories, as soon as by the 


was an amendment made by the Senate in the fol- 
ng terme s; “Who in jig Mobo hopahe 
shall not preserve the character of citizens 
ica blic, conformably with what 
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an equal participation in the tarritories acquired 


Mr. Thompson of Mississippi asked to be ex- 
cused from voting on the motion of Mr. Cabell. 

Mr. Carter rose toa point of order. He wished 
to inquire whether’ this House, under its rules, 
was in the power of a small minority. 

Mr. Jones required that the gentleman should 
reduce his point of order to writing. 

Mr. Carter inquired whether it was in order 
to multiply one question upon another in the way 
of calls for yeas and nays, in voting upon ques- 
tions of excuses, &c, without voting upon the 
question before the House. 

The Chair replied that in his opinion the mo- 
tion before the House should be entertained. The 
only question for the Chair to decide was, whether 
they were in order. 

Mr. Carter then raised the question of order, 
that no motion was in order which had the mani- 
fest disposition to stop the business of the House. 

The Speaker stated that it was not for him to 
a i for what objects the motions were 
made. 

Mr. Carter appealed from the decision of the 
Chair, that the last motion for excuse (that of 
Mr. Thompson of Mississippi) was in order. 

Mr. Venable asked the yeas and nays on this 
appeal, which were ordered. 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi moved that the 
appeal be laid on the table; and on this motion 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Inge moved that the House adjourn, which 
motion was disagreed to—yeas 74, nays 95. 

The question then recurred on the motion of 
Mr. Thompson of Mississippi.to lay the appeal 
of Mr. Carter on the table. 

Mr. Jones moved that he be excused from vot- 
ing, and demanded the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered. 

And, the question being put, it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 45, nays 89. 

Mr. Kaufman rose to a privileged question. He 
wished to know by what right Robert Hornor was 
admitted to the floor of the House, he not being 
amongst those specified in the rules of the House. 
_ The Speaker decided that the point raised was 
not a privileged question. 

Mr. Kaufman appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. Johnson of Arkansas moved that the House 
do now adjourn ; and on this motion he called for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, were—y eas 70, nays 89. 

Mr. Orr moved that the House take a recess 
until 12 o’clock M. 

The Speaker decided the motion to be out of 
order. 

Mr. Johnson of Arkansas moved that when the 
House adjourn, it adjourn to Wednesday next. 
The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. McLane of Maryland moved that the 
TIouse do now adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were called for and were 
ordered ; and, being taken, were—yeas 65, nays 98. 
The Speaker restated the pending question. 
Mr. Orr asked to be excused from voting on 
that question. 

The yeas and nays were called for, and were— 
yeas 72, nays 107. 

{Motions of a similar kind continued to be 
made, with repeated calls for the yeas-and nays, 
until at a still later period the following proceed- 
ings took place :] 

Mr. McLane of Maryland moved that when 
this House adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Wednes- 
day next. He submitted to the Chair that, by 
the rules of the House, Friday and Saturday 
were set apart for the consideration of private 
business, and every alternate Monday for resolu- 
tions—certain days for certain business. He con- 
tended that the astronomical day would expire 
to-night at 12 o’clock, and, consequently, Monday 
being the only day on which resolutions could be 
received, when 12 o’clock arrived this resolu- 
tion would pass over. 

The Speaker stated that, anticipating the ques- 
tion, he had given it some consideration, and had 
come to the conclusion that Monday expired at 
12 o’clock to-night, and when that hour shall 
have been reached and past, the business of Mon- 
day will have gone over. 

Mr. McLane of Maryland then renewed his 
motion, that when this House adjourn, it adjourn 
to meet on Wednesday next. 

The Speaker stated that he had just ruled such 
a motion out of order; but on looking at the rules 
of the House, he found that such a motion was 
upon the same footing as a motion to adjourn, and 
it was therefore in order. 

Mr. Booth demanded the yeas and nays on 
this motion, which were ordered. 

And the question having been taken on the mo- 
tion of Mr. McLane, it was decided in the nega- 
tive—yeas 75, nays $8. 

On motion of Mr. McLane, the House then, at 
a quarter past twelve o’clock, adjourned. 





Tvespay, Fesrvary 19, 1850. 
The Senate having gone through with its usual 
morning business, Mr. Downs resumed his specch, 
and closed about three o’clock, when the Senate 
went into executive session. 
The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the siate of the Union, and the de- 
bate was resumed on the President’s annual mes- 
sage, 
Speeches were made by Messrs. Venable of 
North Carolina, Campbell of Ohio, McLanahan 
of Pennsylvania, which will be attended to in our 
next. 

TENNESSEE. 

Early in the session of the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Bates introduced in the House a se- 
ries of resolutions on the Slavery Question, and 
they were referred to the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations. Wednesday, the Gtb, majority 
and minority reports were made from the Com- 
mittee—the minority report eulogizing, in sub- 
stance, Mr. Clay’s resolutions. A demand for the 
previous question being sustained, brought the 
House to a direct vote on the report and resolu- 
tions of the majority, which were adopted—the 
report by 35 to 28—a strict party vote ; all in the 
affirmative being Democrats, all in the negative, 
Whigs. The resolutions are as follows: 
1. Resolved, That we continue to entertain a 
devoted and cherished attachment to the Union, 
but we desire to have it as it was formed, and not 
as an engine of oppression. 
61 yeas—unanimous. 
2. Resolved, That all attempts by Congress, or 
others, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
slavery or its institutions in the Southern States, 
are in violation of the Constitution, dangerous to 
the rights and safety of the South, and ought to 
be promptly resisted. 
Unanimous. 
3. Resolved, That Congress has no power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, or to 
prohibit the slave trade between the several 
States, or to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories of the United States, and 
that the passage by Congress of any such law 
would not only be a dangerous violation of the 
Constitution, but afford evidence of a deliberate 
and fixed design on the part of that body to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States. 
Yeas 48, nays 8. 
4. Resolved, That we would regard the passage 
of the Wilmot Proviso, which would in effect 
deprive the citizens of the slaveholding States of 


more than equally by their blood and treasure, 
as an unjust and insulting discrimination, to 
which these States, without political degradation, 
cannot submit; and to which this Assembly, rep- 
resenting the wishes and feclings of the people 
of Tennessee, solemnly declare they will not sub- 
mit. 

Yeas 36, nays 25—all of the latter Whigs. 

5, Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress, 
without delay, to enact such laws as in their ope- 
ration will give all the aid which the General 
Government constitutionally possesses, to the 
owner to secure his fugitive elave. 

Unanimous. 

6. Resolved, That we view the Missouri Com- 
promise as the settlement of an exciting question, 
which was likely to destroy the fraternal feeling 
between the North and South, the result of mu- 
tual concession, deriving its sanction and validity 
from the most solemn obligations of honor and 
patriotism. 

Unanimous. 

7. Resolved, That the unprecedented manner of 
forming the organic law of California, the peculiar 
character of her population, and her extraordinary 
boundaries, are questions which should undergo 
rigid scrutiny by our representatives in Congress ; 
but we will not attempt to prescribe a rule of ac- 
tion for their government, but leave them to take 
such steps as may be necessary to vindicate South- 
ern-rights. ' 

Yeas 38, nays 2i—all the latter Whigs. 

8. Resolved, That all territory acquired by our 
General Government is the joint property of all 
the States of this Union. 

Yeas 59, tka 

9. Resolved, That the 4th article of the 3d 
section of the Constitution, in giving to Congress 
the power to dispose of, and. make all needful 

rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States, 





Yeas 58, nays 3. 


appoint two delegates from the State at large, 
and two from each Co nal District, irre- 
aes of party, and we recommend to the peo- 
ple of each county, to appoint one or more to at- 
tend the Convention to be held at Nashville on 
the first Monday in June, 1850. 

Yeas 34, nays 28—all the latter Whigs, except 
one Democrat. 

Tue Wuics of Franklin county, Ohio, lately 
held a Convention in Columbus, in which leading 
politicians of the Party took an active part. Mr. 
Clay’s Compromise was condemned, General Tay- 
lor’s policy dissented from, and decided anti-sla- 
very ground was taken. It would seem that it is 
the intention of the leading men of the Whig 
party to carry the State on the anti-slavery issue. 
The Democracy are playing a very foolish game 
in that State. 


FROM BOSTON, 
Boston, February 16, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


St. Valentine’s Day has come and gone; so have 
Valentines, and that by the thousand. The num- 
ber of these sportive missives that have flown 
about our streets is almost incredible, and far sur- 
passes any former occasion. ‘The observance of 
the joyous day is becoming more and more gen- 
eral, from year to year, throughout New England, 
and our sober, plodding, money-making Yankees 
have got quite into the spirit of the thing. Some 
of the members of the Legislature received very 
palpable hits through this medium, alike ludi- 
crous and vexatious; one gentleman, a rival in 
bodily proportions to a late United States Sena- 
tor, received an execrably faithful facsimile of his 
own fiir form; while another, of the broad- 
brimmed order, was presented with a prim, starch- 
ed Quakeress. The Secretary of the Legislative 
Temperance Society was presented with a non- 
descript portrait of a genius who, with his thumb 
on his nose, informed him significantly of the 
fact that he was a “ pledged man:? 

A vote was taken yesterday in the House upon 
the question of accepting a report giving leave to 
withdraw several petitions for the secession of the 
State of Massachusetts from the Union. The vote 
was taken’ by yeas and nays, and stood—for leave 
to withdraw, 258; against it, 1. 

A_ new bill relative to marriages, now before 
the House, provides that a person intending mar- 
riage shall give three days notice to the Clerk of 
the town or city where he or she may reside—a 
certificate of such notice, delivered to the clergy- 
man, authorizes the performance of the ceremony 
by him. The publishment is thus wholiy done 
away with, as the notice of intention may be pri- 
vate, being merely for the purpose of recording 
the same by the clerk. 

The Republican of this morning contains a cal 
for a State Mass Convention of the friends of 
Free Soil, to be held in Faneuil Hall on the 27th 
instant. The Convention is called by the State 
Central Committee, in compliance with a vote 
requesting them to that effect by a meeting held 
on the 8th instant, and composed of the Free Soil 
members of the Legislature, and others interested 
in the cause. The Convention is to be an open 
one, and not by delegates, and is called in view 
of the present aspect of the Slavery Question, and 
the efforts making by the supporters of the un- 
hallowed system for its further extension. 

It is to be hoped that by this time Senator 
Clemens is beginning to understand something of 
the condition of “ Northern slaves.” The straight- 
forward manly answers to his letters of inquiry 
are at least explicit enough, if not satisfactory, 
and show that he has gone to the right quarter 
for his much-needed information. Should there 
still be any doubts in his mind on the subject, it 
would be well for him to take his enlighteners at 
their words, and give them a visit in propria per- 
sona, and thus qualify himself to discourse more 
intelligently hereafter on Northern Slavery. It 
is a pity that “a few more of the same sortf” of 
Southern sympathizers do not exhibit a like laud- 
able thirst for knowledge respecting the objects 
of their lackadaisical pity. G. F.B 
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Senate Cnamerr, 
Wasuincton, Feb. 17, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Dear Sir: I take the liberty of requesting the 
publication of the accompanying proceedings, 
which have been transmitted to me for that pur- 


10, Resolved, That we request the Governor to 








THE 
BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
v LISHMENT, 
onrarens the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 

Many ted Spen for the reception of invalids. 
and accommodation n® Dave been added, for the comfort 
suecess during six yearn of wat, hip hae ay Sy re 
give the avsurance to the at xp ‘rience, enables Dr. Baels to 
still continue to merit the patrouaes or eatablishment shall 
themselves under his care. ose who may place 

The location is retired and p} ; 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse we 7 en 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords eas = ag 
South and West. y ss from the 
Six towels, two cotton sheets, three com 


fi . 
bandages, are necessary to undergo the t wre) and linen for 


’ - Teat 
Terms, six dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Feb, 2l—im 


DR, WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
With the written signature of I. Butts on the wrapper. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


\ AS introduced in the year 1838, and has been well 
tested in all the complaints for which it is recom- 
mended. For ten years, it has proved more efficacious, as a 
remedy for coughs, colds, influenza, bronchitis, asthma, and 
consumption in its incipient stages, than any other medi- 
cine. 
_ Various conjectnres and surmises have arisen respecting 
its composition; some physicians have supposed it tu con- 
_tain iodine; other ignorant pretenders say it must contain 
mercury, and to some such substance they attribute its sin- 
gular efficacy. As such opinions are altogether erroneous, 
and calcnlated to prejudice many people against it, we 
PLEDGE OUR HONOR 
that it contains nothing of this kind, or anything the least 
injurious; on the contrary, it is composed of the most simple 
substances, the principal of which are the extracts of tar 
and wild cherry bark, and the whole secret of its efficacy 
consists in the mode by which they are prepared. 
SETH W.FOWLE, Druggist, No. 133 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass., is the sole proprietor of the 
original receipt for the manufacture of the genuine medicine, 
and supplies both at wholesale and retail, and of whom agen- 
cies can be obtained. 
Price one dollar per bottle, or six bottles for five dollars. 
For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. Feb. 21. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 302. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Titmarsh’s Rebecca and Rowena.— Spectator. 

2. Sir Francis Chantrey, Kk. A—camizer. 

3. The Spectator at the Potomac —Christ‘an Register. 

4. Eight Years in British Guiana.—Spectutor. 

5. Judas Iscariot: A Miracle Play.— Eraminer. 

6. Urquhart’s Pillars of Hercules.— Spectator. 

7. Ancient Coins and Meda!s.—Jb. oe 

8. Turkey and Christendom —Edinburgh Review, 

9. Self Government, America.—L-raminer. 

0. The Bright Room of Cranmore.—F'raser’s Magazine. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 
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Wasuinoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literatare and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, it.c!udes & portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTEL!. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


OXF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





TO INVENTORS. 

HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 

obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 

tries. ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 

all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 

to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 

ance with the details connected with the business of the 

Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 

to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 

their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 

with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 

information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 

patent, by writing to the aubscribers, without incurring the 

expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 

respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 

acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON. 


June 7. E. S. RENWICK. 








x‘> Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 








Wasuineton, D.C. 





pose,.in your paper. 
The late Judge Pope was one of the greatest 
favorites In our State, ant his death hes been unl- 


versally regretted by our people. 
Your obedient servant, James Suie.ps. 


MEETING OF THE BAR IN CHICAGO. 

At a meeting of the members of the bar of 
Chicago, held in pursuance of previous notice, on 
Thursday, the 24th January, 1850, the honorable 
Hugh T. Dickey was called to the chair, and 
George W. Meeker, Esquire, was appointed 
secretary. 
William H. Brown, Esquire, announced the 
death of the honorable Nathaniel Pope, and 
moved that a committee of five be appointed to 
draft resolutions expressive of the feelings enter- 
tained by the bar for the memory of the deceased. 
William H. Brown, B.S. Morris, I. N. Arnold, 
James H. Collins, Esquires, and the honorable 
J. B. Thomas, being named said committee, 
through their chairman announced the following 
resolutions : 
“ Resolved, That we have learned with sincere 
sorrow and regret the death of the honorable Na- 
thaniel Pope, late Judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Illinois. 
“ Resolved, That we recur with high and hon- 
orable pride to the period when, as a Delegate in 
Congress from the then Territory of Illinois, he 
successfully struggled to embrace within her 
boundaries the land lying north of the southern 
border of Lake Michigan, which, in his wisdom, 
he foresaw would become so necessary to the fu- 
ture greatness and prosperity of the State. 
“ Resolved, That the people of the United States, 
and especially the people of Illinois, have, in this 
event, lost an able, upright, and patriotic states- 
man, possessing a clear, discriminating legal 
mind, united with a noble and generous disposi- 
tion, which endeared him to all who knew him. 
“ Resolved, That we entertained for our depart- 
ed friend an exalted respect, not only for his high 
legal attainments and pure administration of jus- 
tice, but also for his many endearing social quali- 
ties. 
“ Resolved, That we tender to the family and 
relatives of the deceased our cordial sympathy in 
this bereavement, and that, as a token of our re- 
gret for the loss, we will wear the usual badge of 
mourning. 
“ Resolved, That,as a further tribute of respect, 
George W. Olney, Esquire, be requested, at a 
time convenient to himself, to deliver an address 
upon the life and character of the deceased, before 
the members of the bar and this community. — 
“ Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the papers of Chicago and Wash- 
ington City, and that a copy thereof, signed by the 
chairman and secretary, be forwarded to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

“ Huon T. Dickey, Chairman. 
“Grorce W. Meeker, Sccretary.” 








Pintanturory.—Gerrit Smith, of New York, 
as is well known, is the possessor of inimense tracts 
of land in that State. A few years ago, he gave 
to a considerable number of colored persons sev- 
eral thousands of acres. From this gift has sprung 
a thriving and numerous settlement. Daring last 
Spring he madé known his intention to donate a 
certain amount of money and land to five hundred 
males, and a like number of females, in the State 
of New York, and a number of gentlemen in the 
various counties were chosen to make the selection 
of persons from the poor, the landless, and the 
teinperate of the population. Of this number, 
seventy-five of each where drawn from New York 
city, and the report of the committee of gentle- 
men to whom the selection was intrusted has been 
published. 

It appears from this, that the actual value of 
the gift will be $50,000. To each of the males he 
gives a farm in Franklin county, with the sum of 
$10 in addition; and to each of the females $50 in 
cash. The payments and the transfers of the 
deeds are now progressing. — N. American. 





. CALIFORNIA, 

C ALIFORNIA NOVELTY,—Philip Thorp, just returned 
from California, has constructed a packing trunk for 
baggage, 26 inches long, 16 wide, and 20 deep, which, at the 
mines, is the best gold separator ever used; being a combi- 
nation of the rocker, pan, and quicksiiver gold-cateher, ALL 
IN ONE. It pumps the water, washes rapidly, and saves 
all the gold. Price only $20.. Quicksilver operating. pans, 
only $3. Gold-catehing creviced ravines, $1.50. Very su- 
perior tin pans, 75 cents. Gold-finding augers, all sizes, 
Quicksilver at $1.25, Beautiful maps of California, % 
cents, &c., &c. : ss yh 

from of the country attend 'y 

ge se i Cooke, Baker, & Co., San Fran- 





sons at a distance, for a fee of $1 for my services. Any de- 
sired in‘ormation always free. Address, at the California 
Depot and Passenger Office, 11 Park Row, New York, |. 











was never intended to ee a yagen 
wer to specify the cular kind of property 
That should exist in the Territories. 


Passage tickets procured, and good berths secured, for per- 


HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 

Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 
We hold— 
That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

: “ 2 bi 
That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 
That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 
That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 
That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 
That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the nnmerous States and Territories stretch+ 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refage of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 
That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres'dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 
That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and al 1 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on ali letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated‘in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead onght to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
prov ts d ded by the inserests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects fur 





‘|. State or individual enterprise. 


In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we repect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedi»gs of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CoRRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it st least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirzrary Dx- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. WurrtteEr will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. Wintsam Exper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Motern Reforms and Reformers, and other writer: of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Histor.cal, or Critical 
Essays. 

Mrs. Souruworrn, MartHa Russgit, and Mary Ir- 
VING, will farnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and an to the 
list of PoxticaL ConTrisutors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. : 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Bra or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to ‘ 
GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
_ Wasuineton, D, C., November 22, 1849. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE. 
‘BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 

In the Era of the 22a Noveniber is commenced an oziginel 
story by Mrs. Southworth, under the foregoing title, which 
will run through several successive numbers of the paper, 
till completed. An edition of this number is printed, 60 88 
to farnish back numbers to new subscribers who may eend 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION—DISSOLUTION OF 
THE UNION, 


Fesrvuary 117m anp 127u. 


The consideration of the question relating to 
the disposition of the petition was resumed on 
Mondzy, when Mr. Chase spoke as follows: 

{Mr. Chase’s remarks were published in the 
the Era last week.] 

Mr. Dayton of New Jersey said he was an ad- 
vooate of the right of petition in its full extent, 
but he had yet to learn that this right extended 
to the destruction of the sovereign power peti- 
tioned. It was a right limited to the redress of 
grievances. [ 

But he agreed with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, in hig comments upon the reception 
of the proceedings of the meeting at Wilmington, 
North Carolina. That was a violation of the 
usage of the Senate, by which all such papers, 
coming from the. North, had been uniformly 
objected to, and the question of reception then 
laid upon the table. When some time since a 
memorial of the kind was presented by the Sen- 
ator from New York, (Mr. Seward,) the question 
of reception was raised,and then laid upon the 
table. 


[Mr. Dayton very clearly showed the nature of 
the usage, and the readiness with which it had 
been violated by the slaveholders, as follows:] 








But, sir, let me say, with great respect, this 
rule or usage ought to be lived up to, upon both 
sides of the Chamber. And permit meto say that 
it has been violated, in my jadgment, in the case 
to which the Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. 
Hale| has reftrred—the case of the memorial of 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Man- 
gum]—in which the South has come before us to 
agitate this question. The rule never, as I un- 
derstood it, applied simply to those cases where 
Congress was asked for some action. One-half of 
these slavery memorials have been nothing more 
than a declaraton of opinion, an enunciation of 
sentiments ;.and the reception of those memorials, 
whether asking Congress to pass laws or limiting 
themselves to the mere enunciation of opinion, 
were all laid upon the table, upon the rule and 
practice of the Senate. Yet, here is a» memorial 
upon this very exciting subject, which comes here 
and is received by our friends upon the other side 
of the Chamber. Now, sir, the rule ought to be 
applied to both sides of the question, and I will 
apply it to both sices of the question This rule 
has been adopted by me in good faith, with a view 
to avoid the agitation of this question. 

As to the petition before them, however, he was 
opposed to receiving it at all. 

Mr. Cass thought the right of petition impor- 
tant, but the ballot box much more important. 
In England, all the people had left was the right 
of petition; but the people here could chauge 
their rulers, when they pleased. Petitions should 
be decent in their language, and the aciion they 
ask for should be within the sphere of the consti- 
tution:] power of Congress. 

If we have no power to grant the prayer of the 
petition, why should such a petition be received ? 
and our time thus profitlessly epent might be de- 
voted to useful and national purposos. I am not 
speaking, sir, of a doubtful question—of petitions 
for measures of doubtful validity, and about 
which reasonable men may differ and do differ. 
These should be respectfully received and consid- 
ered. But I speak of applications for the exercise 
of powers which we have clearly and undeniably 
no right to assume—like this for the dissolution of 
the Union, or fer the annihilation of a State of this 
Confederacy. 

It has been said, sir—and4 it has been said in 
reproath—that if we ought not to receive peti- 
tions asking us to do an unconstitutional act, we 
ought not to receive petitions or remonstrances 
against such an act. 

I do not so understsnd our own duties or the 
rights of the people. There is a great difference 
between a proposition to do what we have no right 
to do, and a remonstrance against doing it, when 
there is reason to apprehend it miiy be done. The 

_ane asks us to violate our oaths and the Con- 


' stitution, the other to recollcct the obligations of 


both. 

This petition asks us to dissolve the Union. I 
shall vote for rejecting it; and if there were any 
other mode by which our indignation at such a 
wicked and foolish proposition could be more 
powerfully expressed, I should adopt it with 
pleasure. 

{Mr. Cass then branched off into a discussion 
of the blessings of the Union, and the horrors of 
Disunion, speaking-with as much fervency as if 
the Union were really in danger from the petition 
before the Senate. } 


Mr. Webster. [ am quite sorry that my friend 
from New Hampshire has presented any such pe- 
tition as this, and I shall be quite surprised if the 
proposition to entertain it receives any favor in 
this body. It would be, or at least appear to be, 
an assumption of power—as if by some possibility 
we could do something to the effect and with the 
tendency which this, I will say presumptuous, 
petition contemplates. Now, sir, I think the sub- 
stance of the petition is such that, to be proper, 
it should have a preamble in these words: 

“ Gentlemen, members of Congress : Whereas, at 
the commencement of this session, you and each of 
you took your solemn oath in the presence of God, 
upon the Holy Evangelists, that you would support 
the Constitution: now, therefore, we pray you to 
take immediate steps to break up the Union, and 
overthrow the Constitution of the United States 
as soon as you can.” 

Mr. Butler. It seems to me that it is a petition 
for the right to commit suicide, originating, I will 
not say with madmen, but presented by those 
who have the torch in their hands to burn down 
the temple, and then come here and preach ser- 
mons over the ruins of this country which they 
have aroused into confligration, and attempt to 
throw the blame upon others; yes, sir, men who, 
when they have applied the torch, themselves 
come here and preach sermons over the ruins 
they have caused, and throw the blame upon 
others. 

Mr. Hale. This discussion has illustrated one 
fact which gives me very great satisfaction; and 
that is, that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 
has avowed a principle of action directly contrary 
to that which was indicated by his vote upon a 
petition presented by me only two or three days 
ago, and to which I desire to call his attention. 
The honorable Senator, in the discrimination 
which he makes, says that he would reject those 
petitions which ask for action such as the Senate 
have no right to grant—as in this case he con- 
ceives that We have no power to receive such 
petitions; bat that if any of the citizens of this 
country apprehend action upon the part of Con- 

ess, Which they think will be deleterious to the 
interests of the country, they have a right to re- 
monstrate, and that their remonstrances should be 
received. 

How frailis human memory, Mr. President ! 
It was only on Thursday last that I had the honor 
to present precisely such a paper as that of which 
the honorable Senator speaks—a petition of citi- 
zens coming here and asking for no action what- 
soever, but merely requesting that Congress would 
not admit any more slave States; and on that oc- 
casion the honorable Senator voted against its re- 
ception. 

Mr. Cass, (interpesing.) Will the Senator from 
New Hampshire allow me? F understand that 
that petition prayed for the action of Congress to 

hibit the introduction of slavery into new 


tates. 

Mr. Hale. No, sir; nothing like it: it was 
against action, and precisely within the definition 
laid down in the speech of the honorable Senator. 
It asked for no action whatever. I appeal, there- 
fore, to hdnorable Senators, whether I was not 
clearly within the rule established by the honora- 
ble Senator? 

Mr. Cass, (interposing.) Was it not the object 
of that petition to prohibit slavery in California, 
New Mexico, and such other States’ as might 
hereafter apply for admission into the Union? 

Mr. Hale. No; nothing of the kind. 1t was 
a simple petition that Congress should not act for 
the purpose of admitting any State which should 
hereafter apply for admission with a slaveholding 
Constitution. : 

I do not know what it is that hascalled up such 
@ storm on this occasion. I have béfore me the 
journal of 1848, andI find upon the 99th pagethat 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Cameron] presented a petition from the Philadel- 
hia Anti-Slavery Society, of a precisely similar 

- There was no sueh excitement—no storm 
on that occasion—no talk about torches, and burn- 


pT be, we Sonam sermons. At the same 
resented eight petitions to the same ef- 
fect, and there was no such storm, and no such 


of eloquence. It does not grow out of the 
ions, but from something extraneous to them. 
But I will turn round to address a word to the 
. Da- 

herday upon 





of petition, then the South has‘all along” ’ 
the right in this contest, and we of the North have 


eT oe om 


: e tlemen from the South 
afirm, and | aoabt not with perfect sincerity and 
honesty, that they do not believe that aie 
has any power over the subject of slavery in the 
Territories, and consequently that petitions for 
any action on that subject are petitions for action 
on the part of Congress which Congress is not au- 
thorized to take. According, therefore, to the 
doctrine laid down by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Davis,] those gentlemen have allalong 
been right in voting not to receive petitions on that 
subject. Again, I say, sir, that, if the doctrine at- 
tempted to be established by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is right, we have been en- 
tirely mistaken upon the whole subject of the 
right of petition and that the course of gentlemen 
from the South has been entirely right. 
Mr. Davis of Massachusetts rose to address the 
oe ned (interposing) said: Will the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts allow me a word? I con- 
gratulate the honorable Senator from New I lamp- 
shire on his conversion. I congratulate him that 
he bas at last discovered that the South has all 
along been right. I trust, since he has finally 
come to light, that he will never again go dark- 
ling along on his way, as he has formerly done. I 
congratulate him on his conversion. 
Mr. Davis of Massachusetts. I think the hon- 
orable Senator from New Hampshire does not 
quite do me justice, though he intends to do so. 
{ think that the Senate will be able to recall to 
their recollection the position which I took the 
other day when this matter was up. In the first 
place, in my judgment, the petitioners asked for 
that which was, to my mind, palpably out of our 
power. I went on to say that we could not grant 
the thing prayed for, and none of us were disposed 
to grant itifwecould. I gave these two reasons 
for my intended course on that occasion ;-and [ 
will now add, that what my heart tells me is right 
no casuistry can prevail upon me not to do, nor to 
do that which I believe is wrong. Now, Ido say 
that, in asking this body to take measures to dis- 
solve this Union, there is palpable wrong. It is 
wrong, not morally only, but wrong politically. 
It is out of our power to concede what is required 
of us. This satisfies my mind. I settle no prin- 
ciple in regard to the general right of petition. 
It is well known that at all times, when that right 
has eome into question, I have supported and 
maintained it; but now there comes a case that I 
can see is palpably wrong in itself, and I am pre- 
pared to act on it instanter. I require no reflec- 
tion on it. I require no further information. 
[ know that we have nothing to do with the 
subject. 

Mr. Cooper of Pennsylvania said he was op- 
posed to the reception of the petition. I have 


is not respectful; it is not proper. 


epportunity offers, vote against the petition. 


ical display of devotion to the Union. 


ists. | 


rations, on the part of Northern gentlemen, that 


designs expressed by these petitioners. 
listen with pleasure to such avowals; but I am 


little less talking, would be more to the purpose. 
If Senators desire us to believe them sincere in 
their professions of love for the Union, that sin- 
cerity ought to be manifested by their conduct. 
Who has put the Union in danger? 
South; for we have committed no aggressions, and 
propose to commit none. Weare responsible only 
for making known our determination to resist op- 
pression, come from what quarter it may. It is 
the North, and the North alone, who are the agi- 
tators. It isthe North alone by whom this fair 
fabric has been shaken to its centre; and the 
allegation that there are Southern disunionists, 
for the sake of disunion, is an unmitigated calum- 
ny, which shall not be pronounced in my hearing 
without being branded as it deserves. If you 
love the Union s0 much, cease your aggressions— 
pause in your effortsto destroy that Constitution 
which is its only bond. You need be under no 
apprehensions for the Union, unless your conduct 
makes its destruction a duty. From the South 
you have nothing to fear, so long as you do not 
attempt to perpetrate a wrong. 

Sir, I do not boliove thoro is a man in the en- 
tire South who desires disunion for itself. I 
hope, also, there is not one who will suffer his 
rights to be invaded, or his honor tarnished, no 
matter what may be the cost of resistance. We 
meaD, at all hazards, to defend the Constitution: 
If that is faction, we are guilty. If that is dis- 
union, we are disunionists. If that is a crime 
against the Republic, we have much to answer 
for. 

I have heard enough, Mr. President, of hypo- 
critical whining about the Union, from those who 
are its deadliest foes. If you want peace, you 
have only to say so. Let usalone. We ask no 
more. Or, if you will not do that, spare us your 
lamentations. If you are determined to destroy 
the Constitution, be men—own it publicly, and 
take the responsibility. Do not seek to shift it 
to our shoulders. 

Mr. Chase. A few words, and but a few, in ref- 
erence to the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan, [Mr. Cass] I am glad that 
Senators have done individually that which the 
Senate is unwilling to do collectively ; and by no 
one has that duty been performed with more abil- 
ity and eloquonce than by that honorable Sena- 
tor. He has assigned, as have also other Sena- 
tors, the reasons why the prayer of this petition 
should not be granted. And no one, in favor of 
receiving this petition, has suggested any further 
action than that these reasons should be assigned 
by the Senate, not in debate, but by report. I 
have asked for even less than that—barely that 
the right of petition, secured by the Constitution 
itself, should be preserved inviolate. And the 
obligation to maintain that right inviolate is as 
binding upon every Senator by the oath he has 
taken to support the Constitution, as the duty of 
maintaining any other right secured by it. 

_ How are we met in the argument of this ques- 
tion? One Senator assigns one rule by which 
the right of ‘petition should be limited ; another, 
another; and a third, one different from either. 
Y The rule of restriction which meets the most gen- 
eral acceptance seems to be this: that the people 
have no right to petition; or, if they do, have no 
right to be heard, unless we, to whom the petition 


to grant its prayer. 


fall of force, that every Senator is 


judgment is beyond our power. 
from Michigan is bound to vote against every 


the extension of slavery by act of Congress. The 
Senator from. Michigan says, indeed, he does not 
go so far as that. The rule, he thinks, does not 
present a case in which the judgment of an indi- 


the action invoked is clear; but to a case in which 
the judgment of the majority is clear against it. 


amoment? If I am at liberty to vote for the re- 
ception of a petition praying for action, not, in 
my individual judgment, within our constitution- 
al competency, am I the less free so to vote, be- 
cause a manele concur with me in that judg- 
ment? Can it be said that the Constitution is 
violated by a vote to receive a petition, when a 
majority is of opinion that its prayer cannot con- 
stitutionally be granted, but not violated bya like 
vote, when a single Senator so voting entertains 
that opinion, no matter how clearly? Ido not 
so understand the obligations which I come ugder 


of the People, and among 


Northern petitions. 


quire of us. 


North, jand B 


port, and those living at Brandywine 





this debate. I hope it isat an end; and 1 shall 


always discriminated thus far, that the prayer of 
the petitioner must be respectful to the bidy to 
which it was to be presented. This petition i do 
not think is respectful, because it asks substan- 
tially what the Senator from Massachusetts on 
my left [Mr. Webster] asserts it to do; that is, 
that we should violate the oaths that we have 
taken at the chair in which you are seated. That 
It is asking 
more than we can grant ; and therefore, as much 
as I am in favor of the right of petition, I shall 
vote against the reception of this petition ; and if 


{Mr. Cooper then proceeded to make an orator. 


Mr. Clemens of Alabama sneered at these rhe- 
torical flourishes about the Union, and gave-the 
cold shoulder to these Northern sentimental- 


Mr. Clemens. I am glad to hear so many decla- 


they do not intend to aid in accomplishing the 
I always 


constrained to say that a little more action, and a 


Not the 


is addressed, think it is perfectly within our power 
If this be so, the remark of 
the Senator from New Hampshire —- Hale] is 

‘bound to vote 
against the reception of every petition which in- 
vokes any action whatever which in his deliberate 


According to this rule, the honorable Senator 


petition which contains in it a prayer to prohibit 


vidual. Senator against the constitutionality of 


Is that a distinction which can be maintained for 


here. Those obligations:bind us to support the 
Constitution and maintain the Union ; and while 
we support the Constitution and maintain the 
Union, we are bound also to maintain the rights 
those none more sa- 
eredly than the right of petition. Let us take 
care, then, that we do not nullify this right by 
limitations inconsistent with its free exercise, and 
never thought of, except when a particular sen- 
timent is to be propitiated by the rejection of 
1 am for upholding this 
right by receiving this petition. We can then 
take such action in reference to it as our obliga- 
tions'to the Constitution and to the Union re- 


Mr. Butler. I rise to return my thanks to the 
honorable Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Coop- 
sce aay un ope 
be to . He sai t he 
that the time ed never come when the citizen 
of the South shall visit the battle-fields of the 


randywine, under a pass- 
rine, 
the plains of Eutaw as strangers in the land 


nor 
3} . There ae 
Lalas Brenibcat; “tare ane pence Cc omic 


ae Gee te periies of continuing 


ling a motion to dispose of the 

be wine ‘son as shall have barely stated a 

single p tion, I desire the issue that is 

involved in this question shall be distinctly un- 

derstood. It is this: On the one side of the 

House, it is the proposition that this petition 

shall not be received ; that is, itis a virtual rejec- 

tion of the petition. On the other side, it is propo. 

sed that the petition shall be received, and re- 

ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
instructions to report that the Senate has not the 
power nor the disposition to-entertain the ques- 
tion. There is no question whether the Union 
ought to be dissolved at all; we are unanimous 
against that. Under these circumstances, I shall 
vote for the reception of the petition, for the rea- 
sons I have stated. 

* Mr. Foote, (interposing) Will the honorable 
Senator vote for the reception of a petition which 
he announced the other day, in our hearing, to be 
devised by madmen ? ; 

Mr. Seward. I have never yet seen the peti- 
tion of any human being that I would not re- 
ceive, and I do not know that I ever shall. It is 
not enough to justify me in refusing to Acar any 
human being, that I have not the power to grant 
the prayer of his petition. The Constitution 
imposes no restriction or modification upon the 
right of petition. Petitions presented by mad- 
men are harmless, and the way to render them 
the most harmless is, to hear them and give them 
an answer—a civil answer. Itis a civil answer 
that turns away wrath. I believe that if no pe- 
titions upon the subject of slavery had been re- 
jected, there would never have been a petition for 
the dissolution of the Union. So long as you suf- 
fer those who are disunionists to maintain a false 
issue upon the right of petition, so long do I be- 
lieve that that right will be misused and pervert- 
ed for such purpose. It is for that reason that I 
desire to receive this and all other petitions. 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Cass] has adverted to one or two cases, and 
asks, by way of a parallel, whether we wonld re- 
ceive petitions under sach circumstances—as, for 
instance, petitions to declare that there is no 
God? Well, sir, I have seen an incident very 
similar to that tried in legislative experience. I 
have seen large masses of men agitated by what 
they regarded as dangers of the union of the 
Church and the State, growing out of the em- 
ployment of chaplains in legislative bodies. I 
have seen such petitions presented, and a great 
public effort made to compel the attention of the 
legislative body to a discussion of tlte question. 
They were received and kindly examined, and a 
disposition made of them, in accordance with the 
views of the legislative body. 

The result on that occasion was a complete 
termination of the agitation. I remember also 
petitions, very numerously circulated, being pre- 
sented to legislative bodies to prohibit the reading 
of the Bible in the common schools, and the ques- 
tion then arose as to the wisest way to dispose of 
them. Some wished to reject and others to re- 
ceive them and give them an answer. They 
were received, and a calm and elaborate answer 
made to them. That was more than ten years 
ago, and no petition of the kind has been since 
received. And no petition for the dissolution of 
the Union will be again presented, if we receive 
this, and give the unswer to it that is in the 
mouth as well as in the heart of every member 
of this body. It isa simple question of reasons. 
We are not above giving reasons to our fellow- 
men. George Washington himself was not above 
giving a reason why this Union should not be dis- 
solved. He gave such reasons earnestly and fully 
in his Farewell Address. The Senate of the 
United States, in my humble judgment, is not 
above the petition of the humblest éitizen of the 
United States, and the declaration that they can- 
not and will not entertain the dissolution, is a 
question upon which they might, with great pro- 
priety and with great advantage, act at this 
time. 

Mr. Foote. Does the honorable Senator mean 
to say that madmen have the right to send peti- 
tions here? 

The question was then stated upon the motion 
to receive the petition. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered upon 
the motion, were taken, and resulted—yeas 3, 
nays 51—as follows, viz: 

Yeas— Messrs. Chase, Hale, and Seward—3. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, 
Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, 
Cass, Clarke, Clay, Clemens, Cooper, Corwin, 
Davis of Mascachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, Downs, Felch, 
Foote, Greene, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Miller, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Turney, Underwood, Upham, Wales, Walk- 
er, Webster, Whitcomb, and Yulee—51. 

So the petition was not received. 


—_—_2—- 


CONNECTICUT FREE SOIL CONVENTINN. 


LETTER FROM JOHN VAN BUREN. 


This seems to have been a spirited gathering of 
the Free Democracy of the State. Daniel G. Platt, 
of Washington county, presided, assisted by a large 
number of Vice Presidents, from different parts 
of the State. John M. Niles, formerly United 
States Senator, reported the resolutions, which 
were decided, strong, and unequivocal. Mr. Niles 
also made a speech in the evening. John Van Bu- 
ren wag expected to speak, but not being able to 
do so, sent the following letter to the Chairman of 
the State Central Committee. 

New York, January 29, 1850. 


My Dear Sir: I have purposely delayed an- 
swering your note of the 3d instant, till [could say, 
with certainty, whether I could be with you or 
not, and now regret to reply that my engagements 
here to-morrow will not allow of my absence from 
the city. Y 

There never was a time when those who desire 
to see slavey prohibited in the Territories of the 
United States, and abolished by the General Gov- 
ernment wherever it has the power, were more 
urgently called upon to speak and act with energy 
and decision. The recent message of the Presi- 
dent, in favor of the non-intervention policy, 
ought, I think, to satisfy his supporters in the non- 
slaveholding States, that no assistance is to be ex- 
pected from him in resisting the spread of slavery ; 
and that whatever their hopes in this respect may 
have been, they are destined to disapointment. 
The course of General Cass, at the same time, 
while it is in conformity with his declarations 
during the late canvass, leaves us nothing to hope 
from him, or those who now sustain him. Seeing, 
as we thus do, an extraordinary conjunction of 
men determined to arrest the action of the Gov- 
ernment on this subject, whilst slavery steadily 
advances upon Free Soil, recent events indicate 
that neither of the two old national parties can 
compel an adherence by their members to their 
respective organizations. Mr. Winthrop, the 
regular Taylor nomince for speaker, was defeat- 
ed by the defection of Southern Taylor men. Mr. 
Forney, the Democratic nominee for clerk, was 
defeated by the defection of Southern Democrats. 
In each instance, Southern candidates were elected 
by the secession of members from the organization 
to which they belonged, and under which they 
were elected. The slave power is ever active, 
united, and faithful to itself. Inaction by those 
who have the power to determine this question on 
the side of freedom, is, in truth, a surrender of 
our Territories to slavery, and the official power 
of the Government to its advocates, 

Under such circumstances, a deep responsibil- 
ity devolves upon the opponents of slavery They 
should first of all be true to their principles, 
their organization, and their candidates. They 
should hold their representatives to a rigid re- 
sponsibility, and dismiss them if they falter or 
betray their trusts. They should meet and ex- 
pose the systematic efforts making to alarm the 
business interests of the country, by threats of 
dissolving the Union—threats which the patriot- 
ism of the nation will rebuke and defy. They 
should scout the compromise with slavery, which 
this violence is intended to secure, and hold up to 
the just indignation of his constituents. any rep- 
resentative who directly or indirectly assents to 
it. These are great duties, worthy of the charac- 
ter of a free people. They require nothing but 
calmness and courage, and these are qnalities 
which our citizens signally manifest when occa- 
sion requires. Humanity, reason, civilization, 
right, and justice, are with us. The example of 
other nations cheers, while it chides us. 

The entire population of the non-slaveholding 
States, at the last Presidential canvass, made 
profession of the faith of freedom, and the only 
rivalry between parties was as to the depth of 
each other’s sincerity. That faith is now to be 
manifested by works, and a just and enlight- 
ened people will review the execution. It is rep- 
resented at Washington by men of transcendent 
ability and courage. Allen, King, Wilmot, and 
Giddings, with several others whom I might name, 
from their nerve, intellect, irreproachable public 
and private characters, are singularly adapted to 
the present work. They may count ont Pp. 
port of a free and firm people, and take fresh 
courage in defending the precious trust confided 
to them. But I must stop. 1 am running forward 
to anticipate the triumph of truth, which I feel 
to be certain, when my object was only to ex- 
cuse myself for not attending your Convention, 
and to glance at some considerations which make 
activity and energy, on our part, now an impera- 


| and Mexico; and th the graves of gallant | tive duty. Again expressing my regret at bein 
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To C. W. Phitleo, E. wie : 
Chairman State ral Committee, 


LETTER FROM MR. WILMOT. 


Wasuineton City, January 23, 1850. 


Dear Sim: I read with surprise and regret 

an article in your paper of the 17th inst., taking 

exceptions to my course in the election of Speak- 

er. I am surprised that any constituent of mine 

should have doubted for a moment that I would 

continue to occupy with firmness the high ground 

in defence of Freedom upon which I stood in the 

late Congressional canvass, when I received your 

generous support. Did I not declare my open and 

uncompromising opposition to all nominations 

made under the degrading test of slavery propa- 

gandism? Have I, since my election, done any- 

thing inconsistent with that position? If not, 

then wherein am I obnoxious to censure? Have 

I betrayed any trust confided to me, or abandoned 

any principle to the support of which I stood 

pledged, either expressly or by implication? You 

recognised me as a Democrat, and supported me as 
such at my late election. In what respect have I 

changed or varied my position from what it then 

was, Which authorizes you at this time to speak 

doubtingly, and with we, of my stand- 

ing and character as a Democrat? You will, I 

believe, upon reflection, be satisfied that you have 

done me injustice ; and, if so satisfied, I know that 
your magnanimity will be prompt to redress the 
injury. 

There is not a Representative from the South 
upon the floor of Congress, of the Democratic 
party, who isnot free to declare, that under no polit- 

ical necessity whatever will he vote for a man for 
any oflice or place under the Government, who re- 
sists by legislative action the extension of slavery 
into the free Territories of the nation. Are my 
constituents willing to be thus proscribed? Or 
are they content to enter an idle and ineffectual 
protest against it, giving sanction and support to 
this outrageous wrong, by elevating, in so far as 
they are able, the men who perpetrate the wrong, 
to all the high places in this Government? Are 
they prepared to endorse the doctrine, that sup- 
port of slavery extension constitutes the one and 
only qualification for office? Are they willing 
thus to stultify themselves and their children? 
If the South be wrong, then is it not right to re- 
sist the wrong? And to make the degree and 
measure of resistance extensive as the wrong it- 
self, and adequate to its overthrow ? 

You seem to think that I attach too much im- 
portance to the great issue between Freedom and 
Slavery. Are not the interests of Freedom and 
of free labor as high and holy as the interests of 
Slavery? Dol attach more importance to this 
struggle than do the South? They deem the in- 
terests of Slavery of such magnitude as to over- 
ride all other questions, and even to justify a dis- 
solution of the Union. May not I regard the in- 
terests of Freedom as of sufficient moment to 
warrant a departure from the dictates of a caucus 
controlled by slaveholders? Is the South alone 
to be permitted to maintain its principles by acts 
and votes, and the freemen of the North be con- 
tent with humble protest and remonstrance? 
Which interest, Freedom or Slavery, do you 
think would triumph in a conflict conducted upon 
such principles? Southern constituencies never 
condemn their Representatives for standing too 
firm or going too far in the support of Slavery, 
even where the demands of Slavery are clearly 
unjust; yet if seems that you hold me culpable 
for a too zealous maintenance of principles 
which you admit to be right. 

You impute to me asan error, that I have “ suf- 
fered myself to be wholly carried away with the 
theme of the Proviso!” Have I suffered myself 
to be carried as far as have the entire Southern 
wing of the party? Yet you have not underta- 
ken to excommunicate them from the Democratic 
fold. Where is the justice in this? Ordo num- 
bers control the great principles of right and 
wrong? Havo I been garried go far by the 
“theme of the Proviso,” as to abandon any of the 
great principles which make up the Democratic 
creed? AmT less a strict constructionist—less 
an advogate of free trade—less hostile to monopo- 
lies and special privileges—less anything that 
constitutes the Democrat, because J resist the ex- 
tension of slavery? But I refused to support the 
caucus nominations for Speaker and Clerk! Do 
my constituents desire that my voice and vote in 
the national Congress shall be controlled by a 
caucus that openly tramples their principles un- 
der foot? Allow me to present an example. 
You endorse the Democracy of Mr. Cobb, in 
the very article in which you call mine in ques- 
tion. He and 1 substantially agree upon all 
questions, except the great one which now ab- 
sorbs public attention, the extension of Slavery. 
Now, as we are substantially agreed upon all 
points except this one, does his advocacy of sla- 
very extension constitute him the better Demo- 
crat? Or does my refusal to support him in the 
face of his declaration that “under no political 
necessity ” would he support me, give him the 
preference over me as an orthodox partisan ? 
You may say that. we are both wrong. If so, are 
we not equally wrong? And by what measure 
of justice do you endorse him, and condemn me? 
But I hold that we are not both equally wrong. 
He who has been driven to his position in the 
maintenance of a just cause, is right; and he who 
took a wrong position to uphold an unjust cause, 
is wrong, and wholly in the wrong. To reason 
otherwise is to confound and obliterate all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 

My vote for Mr. Root is particularized as spe- 
cially objectionable. Mr. Root opposed General 
Taylor's election, and is as decided an opponent 
of the present Administration as myself, or any 
other man in Congress. He and I stood together 
in support of Martin Van Buren and Charles F. 
Adams. He had broken loose from his previous 
party relations, and uniformly refused to support 
avy of the Administration candidates for Speaker, 
and [ am unable to see the wrong of my casting 
a vote for him. The only importance that can 
justly attach to my course ia the election of 
Speaker arises from my constant refusal to vote 
for Cobb. This I justify as right, and just what 
my constituents had reason to expect and demand 
at my hands. 

Permit me in conclusion again to express the 
surprise and pain which your article gave me; 
both because I value your good opinion, and be- 
cause I could not feel that I had jastly merited 
your censure. My respect for you has induced 
me to notice it; a course which I have not felt 
called upon to adopt towards the Pennsylvanian, 
in its recent malignant and systematic assaults. 
The editor of that paper seems maddened by h‘s 
late disappointment. He gives expression to his 
long cherished personal hatred of myself, in 
charges so ridiculously false as to obtain no credit 
with those who have observed my course as a pub- 
lic man. Malice is blind and impotent—so or- 
dered by a kind Provideuce, as a“shield to the 
innocent, and a punishment to him who allows its 
poison to corrupt his heart. For Mr. Forney’s 
character [ entertain no respect, and am indiffer- 
ent alike to his censure or his praise. But 1 am 
not indifferent to the good opinion of my constit- 
uents, at whose hands I have received such great 
and unmerited favors; nor can I submit in silence 
to the charge of having betrayed their interests, 
or disappointed their just expectations. I have 
ever dealt frankly and sincerely with them, and 
have no fears that they will deal unjustly with 
me. I have taken my position upon all public 
questions with a decision that left no room to 
doubt where I stood. In my conscience I stand 
acquitted of ever having falsified my professions 
by my acts, or disappointed any just expectations 
arising out of my position when a candidate for 
popular favor. 

I have written with earnestness, but with no 
feelings of unkindness; and I beg you to credit 
my sincerity in the assurance [ give of my con- 
tinued friendship and esteem. 

Truly, yours, 

To O. G. Hempstead, 

Editor of the Democrat, Montrose. 


A MAN IN THE MARKET, 


If any of our readers, befogged by patriotic lit- 
erature, or mystified by Scripture, have inclined 
to believe all men born with the right to be free, 
let him read the following letter, and recant his 
error. 

Letter of Mr. Godey to the Editors of the Columbia 
(S.C) Telegraph. 
Puttapetpnia, December 1; 1849, 

GenxtLemen : I have just been made aware, by 
an article in the South Carolinian, that you have 
made an attack on the “ Lady’s Book” for enter- 
taining and publishing opinions against the insti- 
tutions of the South. I have been publishing the 
Lady's Book for twenty years, and if in that time one 
line can be found aspersing in any way Southern institu- 
tions, Tam willing to fall under your censure. If lam 
responsible for publishing articles from writers 
who write for abolition papers, how much more 
open to censure must the proprietors of * Sartain’s 
Magazine” be, whose contributors are mostly of 
that class, and who have published articles of 
that character, two of which I enclose. Why, 
then, should I be blamed? I call upon you, as 
gentlemen and brother publishers, to do me but 
simple justice in this matter. Where the fault 
belongs, there let the censure fall. I send you a 
January number. You will sce that Grace Green- 
woods name is withdrawn from the cover, where it 


D,. Witmor, 





had the least control over its colamus. I have 
not seen the article in your paper alluded to, and 
should like to receive it. Surely, living ina dif- 
ferent part of the country should not make me li- 
able for an offence I never committed. 

T trust, es cee Il ‘do me justice in 
this case, or show me I am guilty. 


emcee 





old Independence bell that has swung so long 


was placed nominally as editor, she never having | 





in Philadelphia, “ proclaiming liberty to the 
captive.” We do not know which end to touch 
of this monstrous meanness. We may as well 
dismiss all fastidiousness about our hands, and 
take hold boldly. And so Grace Greenwood 


‘has gone off from that cover “where it [her 


name| was placed nominally as editor, she nev- 
er having had the least control over its columns.” 
Ah, dear Grace, we are all glad with you for this 
confession, and shall love you better for it as long 
as we live. 

Not to have uttered a word for freedom for 
twenty years is a sterling virtue with this fellow. 
To have spoken a word against the gulf stream of 
abominations that deeply and darkly flows all 
around the Southern shore, is food for repentance. 
The very report of it is more than he can bear. 
“ T have not seen the article in your paper alluded to, 
and should liketo receive wt.” ‘The very suspicion 
of being manly was not to beendured. Down he 
goes on his knees, begging pardon for everything 
possible in a lump, and ready for special contri- 
tion whenever the “paper alluded to” should 
come to hand. 

Why do not Hope H. Slatter, or Bruen, or 
Hill, stop their dangerous trick of kidnapping 
black men at the peril of prisons and fines, and 
come a little farther north and take men with 
white skins, and livers whiter yet? The slaves 
so got would be much more docile and obsequious ; 
and there would be little or no risk of courts and 
sheriffs. The fellow that wrote that line about 
Grace Greenwood, and about Sartain’s rival Mag- 
azine, might be kidnapped without violating any 
statute which forbids the enslaving of Men. He 
might prosecute under the act for sheep-stealing ; 
but the penalty is light, if the fleece is worth the 
trouble of stealing. 

The publisher says, “I have been publishing 
the Lady’s Book for twenty years, and if in that 
time one_line can be found aspersing in any way 
Southern institutions, | am willing to fall under your 
censure.” If in that long period he has spoken 
one word of humanity—if he has uttered one 
sentiment of justice—if he has contributed one 
spark to the fire of patriotism—if there hos 
breathed one stanza of poetry for Right—if he 
has had in his Magazine one word in favor of 
love, of the family, of the sacred relations of pa- 
rent and child, husband and wife, mother and 
sister—then he has aspersed Southern institu- 
tions, whose very foundations are laid in the ne- 
gation of all these. Is this the Magazine for our 
sons and daughters to read ? 

Where is Box Brown? He ought to draw out 
a chart of every step by which he esciped from 
the meanest depths of Slavery, and send it to 
this Magazine, that the infamous crowd of pil- 
grims seeking to become slaves, may have some- 
thing to steer by. 

Weare becoming acquainted with the strug- 
gles of slaves to become freemen; we are also.to 
learn how easily freemen become slaves without a 
struggle. Every rood of ground from the Poto- 
mac to the Gulf has some wretch, unlettered, un- 
taught, who, without book or teacher, vindicates, 
by his irrepressible aspirations for freedom, his 
title to bea man. The slave’s darkened eye has 
never read a word in our noble Declaration, or a 
line in that Book from which it sprang; but the 
law of Nature and of God, written on his heart, 
he has deeply pondered. All the rubs and grind- 
ings of poverty and oppression have not effaced 
one letter of it. By this sacred instinct they have 
burst all restraints—turned to the north-star and 
to God for guidance and protection; and groping 
by night and hidden by day, or half smothered in 
ships’ holds, and boxed up in cubic inches not 
enough for a child, with weariness, hunger, fear, 
and faintness, they have sought a place of free- 
dom. The fear of bondage swallowed up all 
other fear—as did Aaron’s serpent-rod all other 
rods. God’s blessing on every such fugitive! 
They are worthy of liberty. A slave who knows 
his rights, and is determined to be free, is more a 
freeman and more a man than his master who de- 
nies his rights and clutches at him for Slavery. 

This same road is now thronged with a motley 
crowd travelling southward, as anxious for the 
shame of supple servility as the slave is for the 
manliness of liberty. They hang themselves up 
in the shambles of every Southern market. They 
trust the pliant good nature of the North, and 
are only fearful lest they shall fail to be mean 
enough to please the South. 

Are these the men who are to direct the read- 
ing of our children? Are their Magazines to 
lie upon our tables? Are our publishers to emas- 
culate every transatlantic book until it will pass 
current at the South? Are our school-book 
publishers timidly to weigh every word, and let 
our children grow up ignorant how to spell the 
words slave, oppression, tyrant, lest the South 
should be offended 4 

We do not say that the North should stand up 
for Northern rights; for there is no such thing 
as Northern rights. But we do say that every 
man, North or South, should stand up for the 
rights of Men; and that truckling fellows in high 
places should met.the rebuke and buffet of ev- 
ery one who has an instinct to scent the approach 
of meanness, or a heart with which to roll indig- 
nation upon it.—N. Y. Independent. 





TO TRUSTEES OF DISTRIOT SCHOOLS, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
To all persons interested in the diffusion of useful 
knowledge—valuable books for public, private, and 
district school libraries. 


SEARS PICTORIAL LIBRARY, 
WELVE volumes, large octayo, substantially bonnd in 
leather. Embellished with more than TWO THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS, designed and executed by the 
most eminent artists of England and America. 





Frem his Excellency Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State 
of New York. 

Dear Sir: I have not had time, amid other engagements, 
for a very thorough examination of the series of Pictorial 
Works which you have been so kind as to send me. I have, 
however, examined them sufficiently to justify me in saying 
that they are compiled with care, and are highly ia teresting 
and useful amily Books pure in their moral tendency, and 
replete with valuable information. They are good tooka, 
and worthy of a place in our District School Libraries. 

HAMILTON FISH. 

Mr. Rozert SEaARs. 


From the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State and 
- Superintendent of Cominon Schools. 

State or New York, Secretary's Orricg, 
Department of Common Schools, Albany, Aprii 10, 1849. 
Sir: I have examined your series of Pictorial Works ; I 

find them to contain a layge amount of valnable information, 
and take pleasure in cheerfully recommending them as suif- 
able books to be introduced into the Common and District 
School Libraries of this State. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Mr. Ropert Sears. 


Recommendation of Hon Robert H. Pruyn, Gabriel P. Di- 
sosway, James D. Button, James W. Beekman and 
Alonzo Johnson, Committee on Col.eges, Academies, and 
Common S hools. : 

New York LEcistaturg, April 5, 1849, 

We have examined the PICTORIAL WORKS* edited 
and published by Mr. Robert Sears, 128 Nassan street, New 
York, prepared for DIS TRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
and are of the opinion that they deserve a place in these in- 
stitutions, designed as they are for the diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

* The works alluded to, as having been examined and rec- 
ommended for the Libraries, are as follows: A New and 
Popular Pictorial Description of the United States—Picto- 
rial History of the American Revolution — Scenes and 
Sketches of Continental Europe — Description of Great 
Britain and Ireland—Pictorial Fami y Annual— Treasury 
of Knowledge—Information for the People—The Family 
Instructor— Pictorial Sunday-Book—Bibie Biography— Bi- 
ble History—Second Series of the Wonders of the World. 

ROBERT H. PRUYN, Chairman. 
GABRIEL P. DISOSWAY,. 
JAMES D. BUTTON, 

JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
ALONZO JOHNSON, 





KF AGENTS WANTED in every section of the Union 
to sell the above works. To men of enterp ire and tact, this 
offers an opportunity for usef»l, pleasant, and profitable em- 
ployment. A cash capital of at least twenty-five or fifty dol- 
lara will be necessary. Full particulars will be given on 
application, either a or by letter. Postage must in 
all eases he paid. Please address 

ROBERT SEARS, 128 Nassan street, N. York. 





To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the State 
of N-w York: ‘ 

O¢F~ Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well 
displayed, as above, without any a'teration or abridgment, 
(inclading this notice,) and giving it one or more insertions, 
shall receive acopy of any one of our $250 or $3 works, 
(subject to their order,) by sending direct to the publisher. 

O° No letter will be taken “from the office unless post 
paid. Feb. 14—4t 


“GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1519 


G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
HE January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the maila 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary 88 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English lan; e has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paniding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be ansuccessfal. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent-in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odical of America. 


Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
. ded by those of any other Establishment. 


For three dollars, in (par money in the States 
x ree dollars, ryerepes Sao ns 











from which it is remitted,) one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on of Gen. Taylor. Gen, 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly , Will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
paso > faome ape mereen and are of themselves the 
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early,and a set of the portraits 








This is a letter written within sound of the |: 








NEWSPAPER AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


B. HALL, Letter H, Aroostook county, Maine, Agent 
¢ for Godey’s Lady's Book, Graham’s, Sartain’s, and Pe- 
terson’s Lady’s National Magazines, National Pictorial Li- 
brary, Sears’s Pictorial Magazine, Phrenological and Water 
Cure Journals, Scientific American, ton Museum, Yan- 
kee Blade, Chronotype, Portland Trauscript, Olive Branch, 
Rambler, National Era, Thirsday Sketeher, New England 
Washingtonian, Cabinet and Atheneum, Jeffersonian, Pis- 
cataquis Observer, &c. 

Subscriptions received and promptly forwarded for any 
other newspaper or periodical in the Union. Feb. 4—ly 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

mrg~ S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Col'ecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is #1so agent for the National Era. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

HE Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 
tain'ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
gravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 
human body, with familiar explanations, easily to be under- 

stood by all classes. . 
The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Health, embracing the true principles of Life and Longevi- 
ty, has now been before the public several years: and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fitteen ‘Thousand copies. This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 

own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

Nov. 15—3m_ Clinton Hall, 129 and J31 Nassau st., N. Y. 














THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, __ 


HIS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 

To reform and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and hence fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Universal 


Truth. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza 
tion and character of some distinguished personage, accom 
gone’ by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 

hysiognomy and the Temperaments 

The Phrenological Journal ia published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. 
Noy. 15—am 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 

of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Ked 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 





ease2, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J.,and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 
Establishment.is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest qua/ily. 

‘The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but a few years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sulf of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the un- 
merous and astonishirg cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Shogld any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are mare manifest,” 
re-action being then mare easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fally carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeyille ig about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, seyeral times daily. 
There are churches and schacls in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TeRrms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l uther charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra acoommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that earch applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: |n eveyy in- 
stance the doctor willcandidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil: be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauce can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 





Application to be maae to SamuEL Weep, Secretary, 58 


; South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dk, Dexter, on the 


premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad- 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices. 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 





BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 


HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 


and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long exp rience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteet inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
ty pes. 

"Fotures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 








specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan, 3l—ly 
THE NEW GR/JEFENBERG WATER CURE 


REPORTER 
Is published monthly, ccntaining thirty-two large octavo 
pages, devoted to the dissemination of the principles of 
life, health, ard trne medical reform. It will aim to explain 
clearly, intelligibly, and scientffically, the principles and 
precesses of HypROPATHY. 
Henry Foster, M. D., Editor. 
Regular Contributors. 
N. Bedortba, M. D., New Lebanon Water Cure, N. Y. 
S. QO. Gleason, M. D., Glenhaven Water Cure, N Y.— 
O. V. Thayer, M. D., Cooperstown Water Cure, N. Y. 
P. H. Hayes, M. D., Greenwood’s Springs Watcr Cure, 
ee 
T. T. Seelye, M. D , Cleveland Water Cure, O. 
C. C. Shieferdecker, Willow Grove Water Cure, Pa. 
R. S. Haughton, M. D., 51 Tenth street, New York. 


Terms, always in advance. 


7 


Onecopy,oneyear - - - + * $100 
Fivecopies,one year - + - - > 40 
Tencopies,oneyear - - - + - 600 
Twenty copies,one year - - - - 1000 


Address, post paid, R. HOLLAND, Publisher, Utica, 
New York. Jan. 31—3m 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. ae 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 
Cireuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 
f¢s~- Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


CARPETS, O1L CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purch tor cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 

Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with il Clcths, 
Mats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 

Libera] advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
ant Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 

March 15.—lam12t 


ELIHU BURRITTI’S NEWSPAPER. 
HE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN; Elihu Burritt, Proprietor 
Editors—Elihu Burritt; Thomas Drew jr. Regular 
Foreign Correspondents—Kamund Fry, London; J.B. Syme, 
Edinburgh; Ernest Lacan, Paris. 

The Seventh Volume of this large and popular Family 
Newspaper commenced on the first of January. 1850, Terms 
one dollar and fifty cents per annum, invariably in advance, 
Four copies for five doliars. 

The Citizen is the organ of no party or sect, but expresses 
freely the sentiments of its editors upon all the great re- 
formatory questions of the day. Sympathizing with all the 
great enterprises of Christian benevolence, it speaks against 
all war in the spirit of peace. It speaks for the slave, a5 & 
brother bound ; and for the abilition of all institntions and 
customs which do not respect the image of God and a human 
brother, jn every man, of whatever clime, color, or condition 
of hum@bity. All orders ehould be post paid, and directed 
to either of the Editors, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Jan. 3—e04t 














S PATE NTs, a with the 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters 
Patent Office, Dosetaan, SGuedacuitens , &e., accurately 
tl pated and atten \. 
ar ig 8 ats S. A. PEUGH, Washington D.C. 
feats tar TEES TA 


NEW YORK READING ROOM. 
REE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository. of the American and Forei, Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — Phe advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (su ~ J + | 
shee 4 the kind in thls — ok ne oe wablish, 
addition to all the y blish- 
ed, will be found a variety 0 seers, Ante Slavery favorable, 
and near 


Pro-Slavery, comprising, #a all, files of -one hun- 
e i-monthly, and monthly 8, pub- 
weked ta ekaatoen somii-mr the United States, in Canada, 














nahn ermine oes a —_ # 
.. For twenty doll anda the portraits 
is tart babeectoer Dat Magar the person 
forming the clab, ‘ . _ Dee, 28, 


Bone sn nua ete one ta 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 
scare etree as Heng os om 
purchased every Feats m : 'HARNED, Offes Agent, 
Mi Seirern Four anu tn wt No 16) Chestnut etrect, 








Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- | 














VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
pee FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 

- lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. 8. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracin 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second e 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P, } 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 

Auto-Biography of H.C, Wright: Haman Life, illus- 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
aMan. By Henry U. Wright. “There is prorerly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $1. 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


xa 


By Lo- 


lition of a collec- 
ogers. Price, in 





THE FRUEND OF YOUTH, 
i new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mre. Bailey, and published xt Washington, can be bad 
at the Boston Agency for the National Evra, 25 Corubiil, 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; de‘ivered- in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill. Boston. 





SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Shes Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Iees- 
barg, and two mBes south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the Ith of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Keading, Writing, Arithmet ¢, 


rth 


Geography, History, Grammar, Composition Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Ale 
bra, Khetoric, the french Language, Drawing, Painting 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrony- 


my, and Chemistry, illuetrated by pleasing experiments 

A library, a cabinet of minerals. and philosophical appa. 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is gtrictly parental; and every effurtis made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 





of ex. 





The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are 8i00 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. ‘The on!y extra charges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; ¢ 3 per 
quarter for French lessons and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri 


ees, when required. 
Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed 


the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 
to Purcel’s Store. 


Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal 
LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and exeented for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West indieg 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 
LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fe: 
Lari. Apply to mores fh 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 33. Water atreet, near Wainnt, Cineinnati 1), 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lired [zon Chests that 
will stand more fire than any others made in thi conn- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Cheeta 
700 now in use, and we stil] make chests in the rdinary w 1, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters. 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere Feb. 1. 


" BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by k xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, 81x avd a quarter centa, 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decidea. 











Subscriptions and renewals respectfully fo'icited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cernhil! 
TO INVENTORS. 
HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United Stutes or in foreign coun- 


tries ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanica, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 


to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrus#ed to them. — 


Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain 4 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity. they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted busingas. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON 
KE. S. RENWICK. 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
prs in cheoks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
hank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banka in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittance 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 

favorable terms. E 
EXCHANGE, 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 


OXF Office hotrs, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 
Nov. 15—tf 


June 7. 


. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0, 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorncy and Counselicr 
at Law,Columbus,Obio. Office in Plat#e new buiid: 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business counected with the profession, of all kinds pur e- 
tnally attended to. Jan 28 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas. 

an.6.—t: 


NOTICE, 
ORRESPONDENTS and others desiring to communi- 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 

and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New Ycrk, my pres- 

ent post office address. 3. C. HARRINGTON 
Nov. 29. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE: 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongneing and grooving machine 


now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the san 
This machive will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished! 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 


known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiariy adayt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and coes not take more than tw.- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common uee. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the eub- 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 





May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mare 

Og" The above Planing Machine has heen thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 


to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,aud Missouri 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Ilinols 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices: 


For one thousand copies - - - . = $20.00 
Forone hundred copies - + + «= «| 250 
For one dozencopies - - - ° ° a 0 
Forasinglecopy- * ° °* o ONE <« h 
The Almanac 2as been compiled by the Corresponding 


Secretary of the ‘Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co vperation of Anti-Slavery friends thronghout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough cirenlation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanace by the hundred or thourand will te 
promptly executed, and should state; definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a balf cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cach. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent m postage stamps 

WILLIAM RNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. 


MEDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors eastof Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. D, MUSSEY, M.D, 

W. H. MUSSEY. M. D. 

MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Colambus, Obio, will 
© give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, lowa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and ‘ Not Collectable, hy, mer 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, an — 
Five years’ experience has given bim confidence; benve 
there will be no charge, but so ‘ar 4s collections are = e, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and in- 

structions, will be sent in answer to post paid letters. 
Dec. 20. 





> MEDICAL CARD. 
NDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
H* Pon catetalf street, Washington. May 24. 


JOHN W. NORTH, 5 Chasesel, Lan! 
TTO Counsellor at Law, and Gene: 
See valle of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. li.—y 








“COMMISSION STORE. “= 
‘M. GUNNISON, General Comanission Merchant 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Mad, Dec. %3.-—-!¥ 


easiest ee 






















